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The  Boys  Who  Fought  For  Liberty 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  MAKING  OF  HISTORY. 

When  the  Congress  of  the  American  Colonies,  in  session  at 
Philadelphia,  in  1776,  declared  that  the  people  of  America  . 
should  be  free,  men  sprang  to  arms  everywhere  to  sustain  the 
declaration.  Companies  were  formed  in  every  town  and  vil¬ 
lage,  and  the  old  flintlock  rifles  of  the  settlers  were  the  arms 
they  used.  Every  man  molded  his  own  bullets,  picked  his  own 
flints,  provided  his  own  uniform,  and  stood  ready  to  do  his  own 
fighting. 

They  knew  little  about  military  discipline,  but  did  know  all 
about  handling  rifles.  From  boyhood  they  had  hunted  deer, 
bear  and  other  game,  and  the  keen  crack  of  their  rifles  was  the 
doom  of  the  target  at  which  they  aimed.  The  armies  of  the 
tyrant  were  made  up  of  disciplined  veterans,  clad  in  the  red 
uniforms  of  the  king,  and  armed  with  the  best  weapons  of  thd 
time.  But  the  patriots  were  descendants  of  the  same  stock, 
sturdy,  stubborn  and  mad,  and  that  meant  that  many  were  go-  j 
ing  to  be  hurt  in  the  impending  conflict. 

Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  came  and  passed  into  history. 
The  British  officers  awoke  to  the  fact  that  a  foe  who  feared 
them  not  had  appeared  on  the  field.  They  ceased  to  sneer,  and 
began  to  war  in  hedge  so  as  to  suffer  less  at  the  hands  of  the 
patriots.  Washington  boldly  organized  an  army  within  sight 
if  the  British  flag  floating  over  Boston,  and  when  he  was  ready  | 
)  begin  the  siege  the  haughty  Briton  was  ready  to  go  away—  | 
nd  he  went.  Washington  marched  and  took  possession  of  the 
ity,  amid  the  rejoicing  of  the  colonies  way  down  in  Virginia 
nd  the  Carolinas.  Everywhere  the  patriots  prepared  to  do 
mttle  for  liberty.  The  enemy  attacked  New  York  City  and 
vas  repulsed.  He  attacked  Charleston  and  had  to  retire. 

Then,  a?  the  tyrant* sent  more  armies  and  ships  to  crush 
out  the  liberties  of  the  people,  the  fortunes  of  war  varied. 
New  York  was  captured  and  held  by  the  redcoats.  Battles  were 
fought  here,  there,  and  yonder,  with  victory  on  one  side  now, 
and  on  the  other  on  the  morrow.  Finally  came  the  overthrow 
of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  and  the  surrender  of  his  whole  army 
to  Gates,  the  American  commander  at  that  point.  How  the 
bells  rang  throughout  the  land!  How  the  patriots  shouted  and 
thanked  God!  How  they  rushed  forward  to  help  on  the  fight 
against  the  powerful  foe!  How  they  bravely  suffered  and  died 


— - - 

for  hunger,  wounds  and  cold!  A  thousand  years  hence  writers 
of  history  will  still  take  up  the  story  and  pass  it  on  down  the 
ages.  As  a  student  of  American  history,  and  a  faithful  chron¬ 
icler  of  the  deeds  of  those  glorious  heroes,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
author  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Liberty  Boys  in  those  dark 
days,  that  so  tried  the  souls  of  men.  History  is  made  up  of 
traditions.  Tradition  is  the  story  told  by  father  to  son,  and 
by  son  to  son,  of  great  deeds  by  men  on  land  and  sea.  When 
they  are  written  down,  they  become  the  records  of  history 
and  cease  to  be  tradition.  Thus  they  are  preserved  as  annals 
of  the  people,  and,  as  the  ages  roll  on,  become  the  pride  and 
treasures  of  a  nation. 

Men  are  boys  before  they  grow  beards.  History  is  filled 
with  names  of  heroes  who  were  great  before  their  beards  began 
to  grow.  Patriotism  begins  in  ybuth,  and  I  am  going  to  tell 
the  young  readers  of  “Pluck  and  Luck"  how  the  Liberty  Boys 
of  the  American  Revolution  fought  for  Independence  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  immortal  Washington,  wrho  lovingly  called 
them  “my  black  chargers,”  when  he  saw  them  sweep  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  British  dragoons  from  the  field  at  a  critical  moment, 
when  the  day  was  almost  lost  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Who  ^yere  the  Liberty  Boys? 

Let  the  readers  of  “Pluck  and  Luck” — boys  and  girls — follow 
the  thread  of  this  story,  and  learn  how  the  brave  youths  and 
maidens  of  those  days  helped  to  make  up  the  history  of  a 
struggle  for  independence.  Maidens!  Yes.  Those  boys  had 
sweethearts  and  sisters  then  just  as  we  have  them  in  these 
peaceful  days.  And,  as  in  all  ages,  those  maidens  stood  by 
their  brothers  and  sweethearts,  and  urged  them  on  against  the 
tyrant.  No  other  influence  is  so  strong  with  boy  or  man  as 
that  of  the  girl  he  loves. 

When  the  war  had  been  going  on  for  three  years  it  begah 
to  look  as  if  the  redcoats  would  beat  out  the  spirit  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  rule  of  King  George.  Thousands  of  men,  thinking 
that  the  cause  of  liberty  was  doomed,  turned  loyalists,  and 
were  known  as  Tories.  They  aided  the  enemy,  and  sought  to 
restore  the  authority  of  the  king.  In  many  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try — particularly  in  the  South — they  took  up  arms  to  aid  the 
British  troops  in  the  field.  That  was  a  fire  in  the  rear  of  the 
patriots — a  terrible  menace  to  the  families  of  those  patriots  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Continental  army.  Small  bands  of  men  went 
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about  the  country  killing  and  burning  in  a  way  that  equaled 
the  savage  barbarities  of  the  Indians. 

Down  on  the  banks  of  the  James  river,  in  Virginia,  lived  the 
family  of  Colonel  Malcolm  Bowles,  consisting  of  a  wife,  daugh¬ 
ter  and  son.  The  daughter,  Myrtle,  was  eighteen;  the  son, 
Harry,  was  a  stout  lad  of  sixteen.  The  colonel  was  a  big, 
brawny  man  of  forty,  and  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  was 
in  command  of  a  regiment  in  the  Continental  army,  then  bat¬ 
tling  with  the  enemy  up  in  New  Jersey.  The  family  owhed 
many  hundred  acres  of  rich  lands,  and  had  slaves  to  till  them. 
A  mile  farther  down  the  river  lived  the  Widow  Rives,  who 
also  had  a  son  and  daughter.  Tom  Rives  was  but  seventeen 
years  old,  and  his  sister,  Martha,  was  two  years  younger.  The 
widow  was  poor,  had  but  sixty  acres  of  land,  but  her  husband 
had  built  a  good  house  on  it  before  he  died.  The  two  children 
had  been  well  educated  by  the  mother,  and  in  that  respect  were 
above  the  average  boy  and  girl  of  that  period. 

Naturally  the  two  youths  had  known  each  other  all  their 
lives,  and  the  two  sisters  also.  But  the  rich  Bowles  were  not 
intimate  with  the  poor  Rives.  Of  the  twTo  girls,  Martha  Rives 
was  the  prettier.  But  both  were  buxom,  romping  maidens,  and 
had  many  admirers.  Myrtle  Bowles,  being  three  years  older 
than  Martha,  was  called  Miss  Bowles,  while  Martha,  but  fifteen 
years  old,  was  simply  Martha  Rives. 

One  day  Tom  Rives  was  at  work  in  the  barn  when  Black 
Ben,  a  sturdy  young  negro  belonging  to  the  Bowles,  came  run¬ 
ning  in,  calling  out: 

“Marse  Tom!  Marse  Tom!” 

“Hello!  What’s  the  matter,  Ben?”  Tom  answered. 

“Fo’  de  Laud,  Marse  Tom,  de  Tories  am  er-comin’  suah!” 

“Where  are  they  now?” 

“Dey  is  up  at  de  house  an’  er-takin’  all  dey  kin  lay  dar  han's 

on!” 

“Up  at  Colonel  Bowles’?” 

“Yes,  sah — dat’s  whar  dey  is.” 

“How  many  are  they?” 

“Nine  ob  ’em,  sah,  an’  dey  is  all  got  dere  guns,  an’  dey  done 
shoot  at  Marse  Harry.” 

“Thunder!  Did  they  kill  him?” 

“I  dunno,  sah.  He  was  out  in  de^fiel’  arter' a  hawk  wid  his 
gun,  an’  dey  shoot  at  him,  an’  he  tuk  to  de  woods.” 

“Then  they  didn’t  kill  him.” 

“But  dey  is -all  gone  arter  ’im,  an’  missus  done  tole  me  ter  i 
run  down  heah  an’  tole  yer  erbout  it.” 

“Oh,  yes!  They  are  after  Harry,  then!  Well,  let’s  go  to  the 
house  and  see  mother  about  it.  They  may  come  here,  too,”  and 
he  led  the  way  to  the  house.  The  negro,  black  as  jet,  was  well 
known  to  the  mother  and  daughter  as  a  good-natured,  faithful 
slave.  He  repeated  his  story  to  them,  while  Tom  took  down 
his  rifle  and  proceeded  to  load  it. 

“What  shall  we  do,  Tom?”  Mrs.  Rives  asked,  when  she  heard  1 
the  negro's  story. 

“Fight,”  said  Tom. 

“Mercy!  We  shall  all  be  killed!  ” 

“Well,  aren’t  they  hunting  Harry  to  kill  him?  We  have 
three  rifles  in  the  house.  You  and  Martha  can  load  them,  and 
I’ll  do  the  shooting.” 

Mrs.  Rives  was  thunderstruck. 

Fight  nine  men!  Her  boy  of  but  seventeen  years  fight  nine 
armed  men!  She  paled  and  trembled  at  the  thought,  and  was 
about  to  protest  when  Harry  Bowles  was  seen  running  toward 
the  bouse  from  a  piece  of  woods  beyond  the  road. 

“Dar's  Marse  Harry!”  cried  Ben. 

Harry  dashed  up  to  the  door  and  Martha  opened  it  for  him 
ere  he  could  knock  for  admittance. 

“Thank  you,  Martha!  Shirt  the  door!”  and  he  turned  quick¬ 
ly  and  helped  her  secure  the  fastening.  “Ben!  you  here!  ’’ 


“Yes,  sah!  Missus  tole  me  ter  run  down  heah  an  tell  Marse 
Tom,”  said  Black  Ben. 

"Yes,  he  has  told  us  all  about  it,  Harry,  said  Tom.  He 

says  there  are  nine  of  them,  and - ” 

“There  are  but  seven  now,”  said  Harry,  with  a  determined 
shake  of  his  head  as  he  examined  the  priming  of  his  rifle. 

“Good!  ”  exclaimed  Tom.  “Are  they  coming  here? 

“I  reckon  so — they  were  following  me  through  the  woods.” 

“Well,  we’ve  got  four  rifles  here  now.  Ben  and  Martha  can 
load  ’em  for  us.” 

During  that  short,  hurried  talk,  Martha  Rives  stood  by  and 
listened.  She  understood  well  the  meaning  of  Harry  Bowles’ 
words. 

“There  are  but  seven  now.” 

She  knew  he  had  shot  two  of  them — and  he  but  sixteen  years 
old! 

“Oh,  mercy!”  gasped  Mrs.  Rives  at  the  window.  “There  they 
are,  coming  out  of  the  woods!  ”  and  she  turned  away  to  pace 
the  floor  and  wring  her  hands.  But  Martha  coolly  stepped  to 
the  window,  looked  out  and  counted  seven  men,  who  looked 
like  ordinary  Virginia  farmers. 

“Yes,  there’s  seven  of  them,”  she  said.  “Mr.  Tillman  is  with 
them.” 

“Ah!  The  worst  Tory  in  the  county!”  said  Tom,  going  to 
the  window,  too,  to  peer  out  at  them.  “They  are  at  the  gate. 
Let’s  drop  two  of  them  there,  Harry!  ” 

Harry  stepped  to  the  window,  gazed  at  the  seven  men  in  cool 
silence  for  a  few  brief  moments,  and  then  quickly  raised  his  old 
squirrel  rifle  and  fired.  Torn  followed  just  a  second  or  tw'O 
later. 

Mrs.  Rives  screamed  in  terror  and  ran  into  a  bedroom,  and 
fell  on  her  knees. 

“De  Lawd  sabe  us!”  exclaimed  Black  Ben.  “Dar’s  two  ob 
dem  down  on  de  groun’.  ” 

“Here!  Load  this  gun,  Ben!”  said  Tom,  handing  nis  smok¬ 
ing  rifle  to  the  black  and  taking  up  another. 

“Give  me  yours,  Harry,”  said  Martha,  reaching  out  and  tak¬ 
ing  the  rifle  from  his  hand.  Both  proceeded  at  once  to  reload 
the  pieces. 

C-r-rack!  The  Tories  fired,  and  five  bullets  crashed  through 
the  window  and  found  lodgment  in  the  opposite  w'all. 

“Now,  Harry!”  said  Tom,  and  both  stepped  to  the  window' 
and  fired  again. 

“Two  more  down!”  said  Harry, .as  he  waited  for  his  rifle, 
which  Martha  was  reloading. 

“And  only  three  left,”  added  Tom,  as  he  took  the  rifle  Black 
Ben  handed  to  him. 

The  negro  had  loaded  quickly.  He  wTas  more  expert  at  it 
than  w'as  Martha. 

“They  are  going  back,  Harry.”  said  Tom. 

“Don’t  let  ’em!”  and  Harry  snatched  the  rifle  from  Martha’s 
band  and  poured  the  priming  into  the  pan  himself.  In  another 
moment  he  and  Tom  wrere  at  the  window'.  The  three  men  were 
now  out  in  the  road,  making  for  the  shelter  of  the  woods. 

Crack!  Crack!  Both  rifles  cracked  keenly  on  the  balmy 
air  of  the  afternoon,  and  twro  more  men  fell.  The  other  dash¬ 
ed  into  the  w'oods  and  disappeared  from  view. 


CHAPTER  II.  * 

BLACK  BEN  ON  GUARD. 

“Quick!  Don’t  let  that  man  get  away!  ”  cried  Harry  Bowles 
looking  around  to  see  if  another  rifle  had  been  reloaded. 

Tom  Rives  dashed  to  the  door  and  opened  it  Harry  and  lr 
both  ran  out,  Black  Ben  close  at  their  heels. 

“Come,  Harry!”  called  Tom.  “Let’s  catch  him!”  and  botl 
made  for  the  gate  at  full  speed.  They  passed  the  dead  am 
wounded  Tories  lying  on  the  ground  inside  the  gate. 

“Stay  here,  Ben,  till  we  come  back!”  called  out  Ham  to  th 
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black,  and  Ben  stopped  at  the  gate  and  resumed  loading  the 
rifle  which  had  been  handed  to  him  in  the  house. 

Near  him  lay  the  dead  Tories,  and  a  little  farther  away  were 
three  others  wounded,  one  of  whom  was  dying.  The  latter 
looked  toward  the  black  and  asked  for  water. 

“I  ain’t  got  no  water,  sah,”  said  Ben,  “an’  my  young  marsa 
done  tole  me  fo’  ter  stay  heah  till  he  done  come  back.” 

The  faithful  fellow  knew  nothing  but  to  obey,  like  a  watch¬ 
dog. 

“Water!  Give  me  water!  ”  groaned  the  man,  and  he  was 
heard  by  the  mother  and  daughter  in  the  house.  A  few  min¬ 
utes  later  the  door  opened,  and  both  came  running  out,  each 
with  a  glass  of  water  in  her  hand. 

“Oh,  I’m  so  sorry  this  has  happened!”  cried  Mrs.  Rives, 
kneeling  by  the  dying  man  and  placing  the  glass  to  his  lips. 
He  drank  every  drop  of  it,  gave  a  great  groan,  and  closed  nis 
eyes.  In  another  moment  he  was  dead. 

Martha  had  given  another  the  glass  of  water  she  brought  out, 
and  as  soon  as  she  received  back  the  empty  glass  she  ran  to 
the  house  to  refill  it, 

“Are  you  much  hurt,  sir?”  Mrs.  Rives  asked  the  man  who 
had  just  swallowed  the  water  Martha  gave  him. 

“Yes — I  am  shot  through  the  shoulder,  and  don’t  know  why  ' 
I  was  shot,  either.” 

“I  am  sorry,  sir.  Can  you  walk  to  the  house  and  let  me 
dress  your  •wound?” 

“I  reckon  I  am  past  help,”  and  he  groaned  in  an  agony  of 
pain. 

“Ben  there  can  help  you,  sir,”  she  said. 

“Lemme  knock  him  in  de  head,  missus,”  said  the  black. 
“He  done  go  up  ter  my  missus  an’  say  he  gwine  ter  burn  de 
house  up  an’  shoot  Marse  Harry.” 

.  “Oh,  dear!  is  that  true?”  and  she  looked  at  the  wounded  man 
with  an  expression  of  horror  on  her  face. 

“I  done  see  um  wid  my  own  eyes,  missus,”  said  Black  Ben. 

“He’s  a  nigger,”  said  the  Tory. 

“Why  did  you  follow  Harry  Bowles  here?”  she  asked.  “What 
had  he  done?” 

“He  is  a  rebel  viper,”  said  the  other  wounded  man,  laying 
off  on  her  right. 

“Why,  he  is  but  a  boy!  He  has  never  been  in  the  army.” 

“He  is  a  young  rebel — his  father  is  a  traitor,”  said  the  Tory. 

Mrs.  Rives  could  not  argue  with  him,  but  did  want  to  re¬ 
lieve  his  sufferings.  She  again  begged  them  both  to  let  Ben 
assist  them  into  the  house  so  she  could  dress  their  wounds. 
They  consented,  and  Ben,  under  her  orders,  took  one  of  them 
up  in  his  brawny  arms  and  bore  him  to  the  house.  She  had 
him  placed  on  a  lounge  while  Ben  went  back  for  the  other  one. 

“Send  for  a  doctor,”  said  the  second  one  as  he  was  laid  on  a 
bed,  and  Mrs.  Rives  told  Ben  to  saddle  a  horse  and  ride  down 
the  river  road  for  Dr.  Holmes. 

“Missus,  Marse  Harry  done  tole  me  ter  stay  heah  till  he 
come  back,”  said  Ben. 

“Saddle  the  horse  and  I  will  go,”  put  in  Martha. 

“I  am  afraid  for  you  to  go,  child,”  interposed  her  mother. 

“Well,  I  am  not  afraid,”  returned  Martha. 

Ben  ran  round  to  the  barn  and  saddled  one  of  two  horses  he 
found  there.  The  one  he  caught  was  a  magnificent  black,  the 
pride  and  pet  of  Tom  Rives.  Martha  was  assisted  into  the 
saddle,  and  the  next  moment  she  was  off  like  the  wind. 

She  was  gone  but  a  few  minutes  when  Harry  and  Tom 
emerged  from  the  woods.  They  found  Black  Ben  at  the  gate. 
He  told  them  where  Martha  had  gone,  and  they  hurried  into 
the  house. 

“The  fellow  got  away,”  Tom  said,  as  soon  as  he  entered. 
“So  you  two  are  wounded  for  warring  on  women  and  children.” 

“And  you’ll  be  hanged  for  shooting  kingsmen,”  said  one  of 
the  men,  who  was  a  reckless  sort  of  fellow. 


“Are  you  a  king’s  soldier?”  Tom  asked  him. 

“No,  but  I  am  a  kingsman.” 

“Does  being  a  kingsman  give  you  any  rght  to  rob,  burn  and 
otherwise  harass  other  people?” 

“Yes,  when  they  are  rebels  and  traitors,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  y<pu  see  that  ‘rebels  and  traitors’  object  to  it,  don’t 
you?” 

“Oh,  just  wait  a  few  days  and  you  won’t  object  to  it.  You 
will  all  be  hanged.” 

“Well,  they  will  have  to  do  some  pretty  good  fighting  before 
they  get  us.  Harry,  come  outside  a  moment.  I  want  to  see 
you,”  and  the  two  boys  went  out  of  the  house  and  walked  off 
toward  the  barn,  arm  in  arm. 

“You  have  negroes  up  at  your  home  whom  you  can  send  out 
in  different  directions  for  help.  You  must  go  baek,  and  write  a 
note,  or  several  of  them,  detailing  what  has  happened,  and 
send  them  out  on  the  three  roads  to  be  shown  to  the  boys. 
That  Tory  who  got  away  will  go  after  his  people  and  come 
back  here  to  burn  us  out — your  home  and  ours.  There’s 
enough  boys  along  the  river  to  beat  them  back,  if  they  will 
come.  If  they  don’t  we  are  doomed.  No  time  must  be  lost, 
either.  Then  send  down  three  or  four  hands  with  a  wagon 
to  take  those  bodies  away  and  bury  them.  I  am  a  boy  no  long¬ 
er.  From  now  on  we  must  defend  our  homes  or  lose  them. 
Our  mothers  and  sisters  have  nobody  but  us  to  defend  them, 
and  we  must  do  it.” 

Harry  grasped  his  hand  and  said,  as  he  wrung  it: 

“And  we’ll  do  it,  Tom,  to  the  very  last.” 

“Yes — we’ve  got  to,  Harry.  Now,  hurry  home  and  send  the 
call  out  as  quick  as  you  can.” 

Harry  hurried  away  and  Tom  proceeded  to  gather  up  the 
arms  of  the  Tories,  take  them  into  the  house  and  store  them 
in  his  bedroom.  When  that  was  done  he  went  out  again  to  talk 
to  Black  Ben,  who  was  still  at  the  gate.  While  there  he  saw 
two  men  ride  up.  Both  were  old  farmers,  old  patriots,  whom 
he  knew. 

“In  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  does  this  mean,  Tom?”  one 
of  the  farmers  asked  on  seeing  the  dead  Tories  lying  where 
they  had  fallen. 

“It  means  that  the  war  has  come  to  our  dopr,”  replied  Tom, 
who  then  told  the  story  of  the  tragedy.  Both  the  old  men 
paled.  They  were  both  too  old  to  go  into  the  army.  They  each 
had  sons  with  Washington. 

“Has  it  come  to  this  that  our  very  neighbors  must  go  to  slay¬ 
ing  each  other?”  one  exclaimed. 

“It  looks  like  it,”  said  Tom. 

“And  you  and  Harry  Bowles  beat  seven  men?” 

“Yes — we  had  to.  We  were  in  the  house,  where  they  could 
not  hit  us.” 

“And  you  say  Tillman  was  one  of  them?” 

“Yes,  and  he  got  away.” 

“Well,  well!  We  are  going  to  have  trouble  sure  enough.” 

“Yes;  but  the  only  way  to  remedy  it  is  to  kill  ’em  as  fast  as 
they  come,”  said  Tom,  shaking  his  head  significantly.  “If 
we  don’t  they  will  kill  us  and  burn  down  our  homes.  I’m  glad 
you  came  by.  You  can  tell  the  boys  to  come  here  right  away 
and  bring  their  guns.  Tillman  will  get  his  friends  and  come 
back  here  for  revenge.  If  we  beat  ’em  they’ll  hurry  away,  but 
if  they  beat  us  then  every  patriot  family  along  the  river  will 
suffer.  ” 

“Yes,  yes — that’s  so,”  sighed  the  old  man.  “The  Lord  help 
us,”  and  then  the  two  rode  away. 

Half  an  hour  later  a  wagon  and  three  negroes  from  the 
Bowles  place  drew  up  at  the  gate.  Harry  had  sent  them,  at 
Tom’s  request,  to  bury  the  dead  Tories. 

“Take  them  down  to  the  creek,”  said  Tom,  “and  bury  them 
in  the  woods  on  the  left  of  the  road  on  the  other  side,  near  the 
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old  beech  tree.  You  can  have  whatever  you  find  in  their  pock¬ 
ets,  dividing  it  equally  between  you.” 

In  ten  minutes  the  bodies  were  in  the  wagon,  and  the  blacks 
drove  away  in  the  direction  of  the  creek.  Tom  went  to  the 
house  to  be  with  his  mother,  and,  a  little  later,  Martha  return¬ 
ed,  accompanied  by  old  Doctor  Holmes. 

The  doctor  was  a  stanch  patriot,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  tell¬ 
ing  the  two  wounded  men  what  he  thought  of  them,  and  what 
ought  to  be  done  with  them.  One  of  them  retorted  in  kind, 
saying  he  had  as  much  right  to  support  the  king  as  anyone 
else  to  go  into  rebellion. 

“You  are  right,”  said  the  doctor,  “but  the  mistake  you  have 
made  is  in  not  joining  the  king’s  army.  If  a  soldier  shoots  and 
kills  it’s  in  the  line  of  his  duty;  when  men  who  are  not  soldiers 
do  so  they  are  murderers,  criminals,  and  must  be  tried  and  pun_ 
ished  as  such.  Now,  let  me  look  at  your  hurts  and  see  how 
well  those  two  boys  did  their  duty,”  and  he  proceeded  to  ex¬ 
amine  their  wounds.  He  was  quite  skilled  in  his  profession, 
and  soon  got  the  bullets  out.  Both  groaned  loudly  under  the 
operation,  but  were  quiet  when  it  was  over  with.  By  that  time 
twro  boys  about  sixteen  years  old  rode  up,  each  on  a  black 
horse,  and  armed  with  squirrel  rifles. 

Tom  ran  out  to  meet  them,  and  they  dismounted  and  shook 
hands  with  him.  They  were  Jim  Owens  and  Joe  Bledsoe,  who 
lived  three  miles  below  on  the  river  road.  Of  course,  they 
were  in  a  state  of  mind  over  what  had  happened,  and  had  many 
questions  to  ask.  Old  Doctor  Holmes  came  out  and  said  to 
them: 

“Stand  together,  boys,  or  we’ll  all  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Tories.  ” 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  LIBERTY  BOYS. 

When  young  Harry  Bowles  reached  home,  after  leaving  the 
Rives  place,  his  mother  and  sister  were  relieved  of  the  horrible 
fear  of  his  death.  They  knew  the  entire  party  of  nine  Tories 
had  gone  in  pursuit  of  him  because  he  had  shot  and  wounded 
one  of  their  number. 

“They  will  return  and  kill  you,”  said  his  mother.  “You  must 
go  over  the  river  to  your  Aunt  Mary,  and  stay  there  till - ” 

“No  need  of  that,  mother,”  he  said,  interrupting  her.  “They 
can’t  come  back,  for  six  of  ’em  are  dead,  and  two  are  wounded 
and  prisoners.” 

“Mercy  on  me,  Harry!  What  do  you  mean?”  his  mother  ex¬ 
claimed,  and  then  he  told  her  what  had  happened  down  at  the 
Rives  place.  Of  course  she  was  horrorstruck  at  the  recital. 

“And  did  Tom  help  you  that  way,  brother?”  Myrtle  asked. 

“Yes,  and  Martha  stood  by  and  loaded  my  rifle  for  me.  She’s 
as  brave  as  any  old  soldier — didn’t  ever  show  any  fear  at  all.” 

“They  are  chilren  of  a  brave  man,”  said  Mrs.  Bowles.  “When 
their  father  was  a  youth  he  fought  and  slew  three  Indians  over 
on  the  Pamunky  river.  I  remember  it  well.  But  what  a^re  we 
to  do  now?  The  Tories  won’t  rest  till  they  have  punished  you 
and  Tom.” 

“I  am  going  to  send  for  all  the  boys  up  and  down  the  river, 
on  both  sides,  and  if  they  come  we’ll  settle  it  once  for  all  with 
the  kingsmen.” 

“But  their  parents  won’t  let  them  come.  They  will  be  as 
uneasy  as  we  are.” 

“Well,  we’ll  find  out,  anyhow,”  and  then  he  asked  Myrtle  to 
write  several  notes  for  messengers  to  carry,  while  he  went  out 
and  saw  about  a  wagon  and  three  negroes  being  sent  down  to 
the  Rives  place. 

When  he  returned  to  the  house  Myrtle  had  the  notes  ready, 
written  in  a  clear  round  hand,  to  which  she  had  signed  her 
own  name. 

“Hello!”  he  exclaimed.  “You  have  signed  your  name  to  it.” 

“Yes.  You  are  but  a  boy,  and  their  mothers  might  object 


to  their  coming.  If  a  young  lady  calls  for  help  everybody  will 
try  to  help.” 

“Say,  sis,"  he  laughed,  “put  on  breeches  and  join  us.’’ 

“I  will  if  it  becomes  necessary,”  she  replied. 

“Good!  Don’t  let  Martha  Rives  show  more  pluck  than  you 
do.  ” 

“I  am  the  daughter  of  a  soldier,”  she  remarked. 

“And  the  sister  of  a  brave  boy,”  said  the  mother. 

“Yes,  yes,”  and  Myrtle’s  eyes  flashed  as  she  looked  at  Harry. 

The  messengers  were  mounted  on  fleet  horses,  and  sent  off  in 
great  haste  with  the  notes.  Myrtle  was  right.  A  young  lady’s 
appeal  for  help  touched  the  heart  of  every  boy  who  got  it.. 

They  ran  to  the  stables,  saddled  their  horses,  took  down 
their  rifles  and  powder  horns,  and  dashed  away  to  her  defense. 

By  the  time  the  stars  came  out,  about  forty  boys  arrived. 
Harry  had  their  horses  fed,  and  a  supper  prepared  for  them, 
after  which  they  rode  down  to  the  Rives  place,  wrhere  ten 
more  boys  had  assembled.  Tom  and  Martha  ran  out  to  the 
gate  to  see  them  in  the  clear  moonlight.  The  boys  had  been 
told  by  Harry  how  she  stood  by  him  and  loaded  his  rifle  during 
the  fight. 

“Hooray  for  Martha  Rives!”  sung  out  one  of  the  boys,  and 
everyone  yelled  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

Martha  was  astonished,  but  ip  a  moment  she  recovered  and 
called  out: 

“Hooray  for  the  Liberty  Boys!” 

They  cheered  again,  and  then  Harry  exclaimed: 

“That’s  our  name,  boys!  Let’s  adopt  that  name!” 

“It’s  a  good  one!”  sung  out  another.  “Let’s  have  it!” 

“Yes — yes— let’s  have  it!”  the  whole  crowd  yelled. 

“Boys,  dismount  and  tie  your  horses  to  the  limbs  over  there 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road,”  sung  out  Tom.  “We  must  make 
up  our  minds  what  we  are  to  do.” 

The  boys  dismounted,  and  the  negro,  Black  Ben,  built  a  fire 
on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house.  They  gathered  around  it, 
making  a  picturesque  group  with  their  rifles  in  their  hands 
and  coonskin  caps  on  their  heads. 

“Boys,”  said  Tom,  “listen  to  me  a  few  moments  while  I  tell 
you  the  situation  as  it  exists  ^t  this  moment.  This  thing  has 
come  upon  us  most  unexpectedly.  Our  fathers,  and  all  other 
patriots  who  were  able  to  go,  are  with  Washington  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  army,  and  we  are  all  that’s  left  to  defend  our  homes, 
mothers,  sisters  and  sweethearts - ” 

“And  we’ll  do  it,  too!”  exclaimed  little  Billy  Dunham. 

“Yes — yes!”  cried  everyone. 

“The  kingsmen,”  continued  Tom,  “thinking  that  Washington 
cannot  spare  any  soldiers  to  protect  us,  have  suddenly  turned 
up  to  plunder  and  burn  us  out.  They  now  say,  those  two 
wounded  men  in  the  house  there,  that  we  are  doomed— that 
the  kingsmen  will  come  down  upon  us  and  sweep  us  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  It  is  for  you  to  say  to-night  that  they  shall 
not  do  it.  Shall  we  organize,  stand  together  and  send  word  to 
our  fathers  that  our  mothers  and  sisters  are  safe  as  long  as  we 
can  mold  bullets  and  shoot  them?” 

“Yes,  yes!”  they  yelled,  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
enthusiasm. 

“Then  elect  a  captain  and  lieutenants  at  once.  They  will 
come  back  for  revenge  as  soon  as  they  can  gather  a  force. 
We  must  be  ready  for  them  when  they  do.  Whom  do  you  want 
to  be  your  leader?” 

“Tom  Rives!  ”  they  sung  out  as  with  one  voice. 

“I’ll  serve  under  anyone  you  choose,”  Tom  said.  “If  you 
want  me  to  lead  you,  hold  up  your  light  hands.” 

Everybody  held  up  his  right  hand. 

“Very  well,  boys,”  he  said.  “I  won’t  take  it  unless  you 
swear  to  obey  orders.  Hold  up  your  hands  again  and  swear  to 
obey  the  orders  of  your  captain.” 

“We  swear!”  they  sung  out. 
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“Very  well.  Shall  we  take  the  name  of  the  Liberty  Boys?” 

"Yes — yes!  Hooray  for  blue  eyes!” 

The  boys  cheered,  and  Martha  blushed  and  laughed. 

"So  be  it.  Now,  we’ll  elect  two  lieutenants,”  and  Harry 
Bowles  and  Jim  Owens  were  elected.  Joe  Bledsoe  was  made 
sergeant. 

"Now,  boys,  we  can’t  have  uniforms,  but  I  think  our  coon- 
skin  caps  and  black  horses  are  uniform  enough.  Over  half  of 
us  have  black  horses.  The  other  half  can  swap  and  trade 
around  till  they  get  thfem.  What  say  you  to  that?” 

They  agreed  to  it,  and  thus  the  organization  was  completed. 

“Now,  Lieutenant  Bowles,  take  half  the  command  and  go 
'into  camp  up  at  your  home.  The  other  half  will  stay  here. 
We  can  thus  guard  both  places  at  once.  To-morrow  we’ll  try 
to  get  into  some  sort  of  shape  so  as  to  act  together  in  the  hour 
of  danger.  Let  everyone  see  that  his  rifle  is  in  good  order,  and 
bullets  and  powder  ready  for  instant  use.” 

Then  the  party  divided,  and  one-half  went  up  to  the  Bowles 
place.  The  other  went  into  camp  near  the  Rives  house. 

All  this  was  done  within  hearing  of  the  two  wounded  Tories 
in  the  house.  The  one  who  had  been  most  reckless  in  his 
threats  of  what  the  kingsmen  would  do,  laughed  and  said: 

“They  talk  big  now,  but  when  a  few  of  them  are  knocked 
over  the  rest  will  all  run  home  and  hide  under  the  bed.  ” 

“I  don’t  know  whether  they  will  or  not,”  said  the  other. 
“But  I  do  know  that  they  know  how  to  shoot  as  well  as  we 
do,  and  that  they  are  no  cowards.  Young  Rives  made  a  good 
talk  and  seems  to  know  what  he  is  talking  about.” 

“Oh,  he  is  smart  enough,  but  a  boy  company  can’t  stand 
against  a  company  of  men.  It  don’t  stand  to  reason.” 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Bowles  ordered  two  sheep  and  a  shoat 
slaughtered  for  the  boys,  so  they  feasted  well,  and  then  set 
about  drilling.  An  old  one-legged  soldier  who  had  served  un¬ 
der  Washington  with  Braddock  gave  them  lessons  which  they 
did  not  forget. 

By  noon  that  day  twenty  more  joined  them,  making  seventy 
in  all.  Tom  sent  all  those  who  did  not  have  black  horses  out 
through  the  country  in  quest  of  horses  of  that  color,  telling 
them  to  exchange  or  borrow.  Inside  of  two  days  everyone  had 
a  black  horse. 

Then  they  drilled  hard  for  two  more  days.  On  Saturday  half 
a  hundred  people,  mostly  their  mothers  and  sisters,  came  to 
see  them.  They  stood  on  the  piazza  of  the  Bowles  mansion 
as  the  boys  rode  by,  and  the  sight  was  inspiring.  They  were 
cheered  to  the  echo. 

Suddenly  Black  Ben,  who  was  in  the  crowd  of  spectators  on 
the  roadside,  where  a  motley  crowd  of  men  stood,  sung  out: 

“Heah’s  er  gpy!  ” 

CHAPTER  IV.’ 

TITE  SPY  AND  WIIAT  FOLLOWED  HIS  CAPTURE. 

At  the  sudden  exclamation  of  Black  Ben  every  boy  reined  up 
his  horse,  and  looked  around  at  him.  He  was  confronting  a 
white  man,  who  was  threatening  to  kill  him.  Tom  spurred  his 
horse  up  to  them,  and  asked: 

“Who  is  a  spy  here?” 

“Dis  heah  man,  sah!  ”  said  Ben,  pointing  to  the  man  in  front 
of  him. 

“WTiat  do  you  mean,  you  blasted  nigger!”  cried  the  man, 
aiming  a  vicious  blow  at  him.  Ben  dodged  the  blow,  for  he 
was  quick  as  a  flash  of  lightning. 

“Hold  on  there!”  called  out  Tom,  iii  a  tone  of  voice  that 
startled  everyone. 

The  man  looked  up  at  him,  and  asked: 

“Is  he  your  nigger?” 

“No,  nor  is  he  yours.  Who  are  you,  and  where  do  you  live?” 
and  Tom  dismounted. 

“My  name  is  Holden,  a:d  I  live  over  the  river." 


“I’ve  lived  here  all  my  life,”  said  Tom,  “but  I  never  saw  you 
before.  What  are  you  doing  over  here?” 

“I  am  going  down  the  river,  but  don’t  know  that  it’s  any 
business  of  yours.” 

“I  know  ’im,  cap’in,”  said  one  of  the  boys.  “He  lives  over 
the  river — out  beyond  Deer  Creek.” 

Everyone  knew  that  there  was  a  settlement  of  kingsmen  over 
on  Deer  Creek. 

“Is  he  a  patriot?”  Tom  asked. 

“I  don’t  know,”  was  the  reply. 

“He’s  a  kingsman,”  sung  out  an  old  farmer  in  the  crowd. 

“I  am  not,”  said  Holden. 

“Why  did  you  say  he  was  a  spy,  Ben?”  Tom  asked  of  the 
black  accuser. 

“Kase  I  done  heah  ’im  say  ‘Lawd,  but  de  kingsmen  will  wal¬ 
lop  dem  fool  boys,’  an’  he  sayed  it  sorter  low  to  hisself,  sah.  I 
knowed  he  lib  ober  dar  by  Deer  Creek,  an’  dey’s  all  Tories  ober 
dar.” 

“That’s  proof  enough,”  said  Tom.  “You  can  go,  sir,  and  tell 
your  friends  what  you  have  seen  here.  If  you  think  they  can 
wallop  us,  you  had  better  come  back  with  them  and  see  them 
do  iti” 

“I  didn’t  say  it,”  protested  Holden. 

“I  don’t  believe  you.  You  had  better  go.  Don't  forget  that 
we  boys  are  here  to  defend  our  homes.  If  anybody  who  is  not 
a  soldier  comes  over  to  molest  peaceful  families  he  will  be 
treated  as  a  criminal  when  caught.  If  a  house  is  burned  the 
man  who  put  the  torch  to  it  will  be  hanged,  if  caught.  Now  go.” 

Without  a  word  the  man  turned  and  went  off  down  the  road. 
The  boys  cheered  Tom. 

“Why  did  you  let  him  go?”  Harry  Bowles  asked. 

“Because  we  had  no  right  to  hold  him  when,  he  had  done 
nothing.” 

“But  he  is  a  spy.” 

“Maybe  so,  but  we  have  no  proof  of  it.  We  don’t  want  to  do 
anything  that  would  look  like  a  wrong.” 

“Well,  you  want  to  keep  your  eyes  open  for  spies.” 

“That’s  what  we  are  going  to  try  to  do,  sir,”  Tom  remar ued. 
“And  now  let  me  ask  you  all  to  send  in  some  provisions  for 
us.  It  is  not  fair  that  Mrs.  Bowles  should  have  to  feed  us. 
We  get  no  pay  and  don’t  want  any,  but  must  have  something 
to  eat  while  we  are  protecting  our  homes.  When  you  go  home 
don’t  forget  to  send  in  live  stock  and  bread,  with  provender 
for  our  horses.” 

The  farmers  went  home  after  an  hour  or  two,  and  the  boys 
went  into  camp  in  the  woods  between  the  Bowles  and  Rives 
places.  Tom  then  sent  out  three  scouts  on  each  road,  making 
a  dozen  in  all,  saying  to  them: 

“Keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open;  get  all  the  news  you  can 
and  send  it  in.  We  want  to  be  ready  for  the  Tories  when  they 
come.” 

The  boys  went  away,  and  Tom  turned  his  attention  to  the 
discipline  of  the  company. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  Martha  and  Myrtle  appeared  on 
the  scen'e.  The  boys  cheered  them,  but  Martha  was  their 
favorite,  for  she  had  been  under  fire  and  showed  no  fear. 

Myrtle,  aristocratic  and  older,  did  not  relish  the  partiality 
shown  the  young  girl.  But  Tom  showed  her  so  much  attem 
tion  she  was  mollified  in  a  measure.  She  had  always  been  dis¬ 
posed  to  look  upon  him  as  poor  white  trash,  because  the  Rives 
owned  no  slaves.  Yet  both  Tom  and  Martha  w’ere  as  well  edu¬ 
cated  as  she.  The  boys,  though,  had  no  such  ideas  themselves, 
as  they  knew  him  to  be  brave,  honest  and  sensible. 

“Your  presence  encourages  the  boys,  Miss  Bowles,”  Tom  said 
to  her,  “and  I  hope  you  will  let  them  see  you  here  as  often  as 
possible.  I  am  sure  they  feel  just  as  their  fathers  in  the  army 
do — able  to  meet  the  enemy  man  to  man.” 

“Oh,  I  wish  I  were  a  man,  too,  that  I  might  join  you  boys  ” 
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she  said.  “I  know  they  are  not  afraid,  for  they  can  all  shoot  as 
well  as  the  older  men  can.” 

“I  am  glad  you  are  not  a  man,”  returned  Tom.  “You  have 
more  influence  as  a  woman.  Our  boys  would  die  in  defense  of 
their  mothers,  sisters,  and  sweethearts.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  think  any  of  them  have  any  sweethearts,”  she 
laughed.  “They  are  nearly  all  too  young  to  give  any  thought, 
to  the  girls.” 

“About  half  of  them  are  as  old  as  you  or  me,  and  I  am  sure 
we  are  not  too  young  to  love.” 

“Are  you  in  love  with  any  girl?”  she  asked  him. 

“No — unless  it  be  my  mother,”  he  laughed.  “I  know  I  love 
her.  ” 

“And  me,”  said  Martha,  who  was  by  his  side. 

“Yes,  but  I  didn’t  think  it  necessary  to  say  so,”  he  laughed. 

“Oh,  all  the  boys  seem  to  be  in  love  with  her,”  remarked 
Myrtle.  ✓ 

“No  more  than  with  you,”  he  said.  “She  is  but  a  girl,  while 
you  are  a  young  lady  whom  they  dare  not  be  familiar  with. 
If  you  should  get  into  a  battle  with  us  some  day  they  would  all 
worship  you.” 

She  laughed  and  blushed,  and  moved  over  to  where  her 
brother  Harry' was  talking  with  a  group  of  boys. 

Several  days  passed,  and  other  boys  came  in  and  joined  the 
company.  Everyone  had  his  coonskin  cap  and  black  horse,  and 
was  eager  to  get  a  shot  at  the  enemy. 

One  day  one  of  the  scouts  came  in  at  full  speed  with  the 
news  that  a  band  of  Tories  was  on  the  way  from  the  county 
below,  led  by  several  British  officers. 

“How  many  did  you  see?”  Tom  asked  him. 

"I  didn’t  see  ’em  at  all.  Jim  saw  ’em,  and  said  there  was  at 
least  a  hundred  of  ’em.” 

“How  far  away  were  they  when  he  saw  them?” 

“They  were  at  Bell’s  store.” 

“That’s  twelve  miles  from  here.  They  will  probably  wait 
there  for  more  men.  We  must  meet  them  there  and  not  have 
them  come  here,”  and,  after  detailing  ten  of  the  boys  to  remain 
on  guard  at  his  home  and  the  Bowles  place,  he  ordered  the 
boys  to  mount. 

They  sprang  into  their  saddles  with  an  astonishing  eager¬ 
ness,  and  were  off  like  a  whirlwind. 

“Where  are  they  going?”  Myrtle  Bowles  asked  of  the  cor¬ 
poral  in  charge  of  the  guard  left  behind. 

“I  don’t  know,”  was  the  reply.  “One  of  the  scouts  came 
in  and  told  the  captain  something,  and  he  at  once  told  them 
to  mount.” 

“Have  you  heard  of  any  Tories  being  about?” 

“No,  not  one.” 

“What  if  they  should  come  here  before  our  boys  get  back?” 

“There  are  ten  of  us  here.  We’d  give  ’em  a  fight.” 

“Ten  of  you?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  you  might  have  to  fight  fifty  or  one  hundred!” 

“Well,  we’d  fight  ’em,”  said  the  corporal. 

She  was  puzzled,  and  mentally  scolded  Tom  Rives  for  not 
telling  her  where  he  had  gone.  She  knew  little  about  war 
and  the  wisdom  of  silence  about  military  movements. 

In  less  than  two  hours  the  Liberty  Boys  were  within  a  mile 
of  Bell’s  store,  a  well-known  cross-roads  trading  place.  Tom 
hrnlted  them  in  the  woods,  and  sent  two  of  the  scouts  forward 
to  see  what  the  Tories  were  doing,  and  how  placed.  The 
scouts  soon  returned  and  reported  that  about  eighty  or  ninety 
Tories,  led  by  British  officers,  were  encamped  in  the  grove  back 
of  the  store,  and,  at  that  moment,  engaged  in  cooking  their 
dinner.  The  four  British  officers  were  at  the  store,  ordering 
things  about  as  if  they  owned  the  earth. 

In  a  little  while  some -of  the  boys  caught  a  negro  who  had 


passed  the  store,  and  he  told  Tom  the  Tories  were  going  to 
wait  there  for  more  men  who  were  to  be  there  that  night. 

“We  won’t  wait  till  night  to  attack  ’em,  then,”  said  Tom. 
“Now,  Harry,  you  take  half  the  boys  and  get  into  that  woods 
on  the  right  of  the  road,  on  the  rise  this  side  of  the  store,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  i’ll  take  the  other  half  and  go  down  the 
road  and  open  fire  on  ’em.  They  will  return  it,  and  we’ll  pre¬ 
tend  to  retreat.  They’ll  come  tearing  after  us,  and  so  when 
they  are  well  in  your  front,  mow  ’em  down.  They’ll  shy  off 
into  that  field,  where  we  can  have  a  good  view  of  them. 
Then  we’ll  tilrn,  and,  if  we  aim  well  before  firing,  we’ll  get 
nearly  all  of  them.” 

They  soon  had  all  the  plan  well  in  hand,  and  Harry  had  his 
boys,  forty  in  number,  well  hidden  in-  the  woods  when  Tom,  at 
the  head  of  forty  more,  went  dashing  down  toward  the  store. 
The  Tories  were  standing  about  in*  little  groups,  some  in  the 
grove  where  dinner  was  cooking,  and  others  near  the  well 
where  the  water  supply  came  from.  But  the  greater  number 
were  in  or  about  the  store.  The  red  uniform  of  England  was 
seen-  on  two  officers  in  front  of  the  store. 

When  the  clatter  of  the  horses’  hoofs  on  the  road  reached 
them,  the  Tories'  thought  the  newcomers  were  the  men  they 
were  waiting  for,  and  set  up  a  welcoming  cheer.  Others  were 
suspicious  of  the  black  horses,  for  they  had  heard  that  the 
Liberty  Boys  all  rode  black  steeds. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  redcoat  officers  sung  out: 

“To  arms,  men!  They  are  rebels!”  and  the  men  made  a 
break  for  their  rifles,  which  were  stacked  against  the  trees  in 
the  grove. 

“Halt!”  cried  Tom  Rives,  and  the  forty  boys  reined  up  in¬ 
stantly.  “Let  everyone  make  sure  of  his  aim!  Let  ’em  have  it 
— now!”  and  he  raised  his  rifle  and  fired  at  a  Tory  who  was 
running  at  full  speed  for  his  gun. 

Then  a  rolling  fire  followed  from  the  boys,  and  men  dropped 
all  about  the  place.  Half  a  dozen  went  down  in  front  of  the 
store,  and  a  redcoat  was  seen  to  stagger  inside  the  house.  A 
few  moments  later  the  Tories  began  to  fire  scatteringly  from 
behind  the  trees.  \  )  \ 

“Back,  boys!”  cried  Tom,  and  they  wheeled  and  fled  up  the 
hill,  two  of  their  number  being  slightly  wounded. 

“To  horse,  men,  and  ride  ’em  down!”  yelled  a  redcoat  officer, 
and  the  Tories  ran  to  their  horses  and  sprang  into  the  saddles. 


CHAPTER  V. 

*THE  VICTORY  BY  FIRE. 

When  he  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  Tom  halted,  and  the  boys 
reloaded  their  rifles.  They  were  in  plain  view  of  the  Tories, 
who  came  charging  up  the  hill,  led  by  a  redcoat  officer. 

“Fall  back,  boys,  and  let  Harry  have  a  chance  at  ’em!  Keep 
cool,  and  don’t  fire  without  orders!  ”  and  they  turned  and  rode 
away  at  a  brisk  trot.  The  Tories  came  on.  yelling  like  de¬ 
mons. 

When  about  half  of  them  had  passed,  Harry  gave  the  order 
to  fire.  They  were  within  fifty  feet  of  them,  and  the  old  squir¬ 
rel  rifles  emptied  many  a  saddle,  cutting  the  column  in-  two. 
Those  who  had  passed  the  spot  turned  and  looked  back  in 
great  astonishment.  They  at  once  surmised  an  ambush,  and 
wheeled  into  the  old  field  to  get  away  from  it — just  what  Tom 
had  planned  for. 

“Now,  let  ’em  have  it  again,  boys!  ”  he  cried,  and  they  began 
picking  them  off.  They  dropped  off  their  horses  so  fast  they 
became  demoralized  and  careered  round  to  the  farther  edge  of 
the  field  in  an  attempt  to  get  back  to  those  behind.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  fearing  an  ambush,  retreated  back  toward  the  store.  Har¬ 
ry  and  his  boys  dashed  out  into  the  road  and  peppered  them 
with  deadly  effect,  causing  them  to  break  for  the  store,  every 
man  for  himself. 

“Charge,  boys!”  cried  Tom,  and  those  with  Harry  ran  for- 
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ward  on  foot  while  Tom’s  party  rode  at  full  speed  and  got  be¬ 
tween  the  party  in  the  field  and  those  at  the  store.  How  the 
nfles  cracked  at  those  still  in  the  saddle!  The  latter,  reduced 
to  a  mere  handful,  dashed  off  across  country  and  left  those  in 
the  store  to  their  fate — about  twenty  in  number. 

“Now  we’ve  got  ’em  hemmed  up  in  there,”  said  Tom,  but  it 
won’t  do  to  try  to  get  in  ourselves;  we’ll  get  the  worst  oF  it  if 
we  do.  I’ll  call  for  a  surrender,”  and  he  did  so  at  the  top  of  his 
voice. 

“Come  and  take  us!  ”  came  back  at  him  from  the  store,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  bullets  that  whistled  close  by  his  head. 

“All  right.  Here,  Black  Ben!  Do  you  see  that  wagon  load 
of  hay  out  there  under  that  tree?” 

“Yes,  sah,”  said  the  black. 

“Well,  there  are  no  windows  or  doors  on  the  side  of  the 
house  next  to  it;  go  and  run  it  up  against  the  house  and  set 
it  on  fire.” 

“De  Lawd  sabe  us!”  gasped  the  black,  who  knew  it  was  a 
crime  to  burn  a  house. 

“Hurry  up — quick!”  said  Tom,  and  the  faithful  fellow 
started  off  to  do  his  bidding. 

“Lieutenant  Bowles!  Lead  your  men  round  into  that  grove 
so  as  to  pick  off  the  men  who  try  to  escape  by  the  back  door.  ” 

Harry  quickly  obeyed. 

A  few  defiant  shots  came  from  the  store  door  and  the  win¬ 
dows  in  front,  and  one  of  the  Liberty  Boys  tumbled  from  his 
horse.  Another  was  hit. 

“Steady,  boys!”  called  out  Tom.  “We’ll  soon  have  them  out 
of  there!  ” 

Black  Ben,  aided  by  two  of  the  boys,  ran  the  load  of  hay  up 
against  the  side  of  the  house.  Then  he  ran  to  one  of  the  camp¬ 
fires,  got  a  blazing  chunk  and  darted  back  with  it.  In  another 
moment  the  hay  was  ablaze.  The  flames  rose  as  high  as  the 
roof  against  the  old  frame  building.  Those  inside  heard  the 
roaring  and  crackling  blaze,  and  the  storekeeper  ran  out, 
wringing  his  hands  and  crying  out: 

“Don’t  burn  my  house!  Oh,  don’t  do  that!  I  have  taken  no 
side  in  the  war!  ” 

Tom  said  nothing  in  reply.  It  was  too  late.  He  was  taking 
good  care  that  none  inside  escaped  death  or  capture.  The 
storekeeper  undertook  to  pull  the  wagon  away,  but  it  was  too 
hot  for  him,  and  he  had  to  give  it  up.  The  dry  pine  timbers 
caught  fire  and  the  store  was  doomed.  As  the  "flames  rose 
several  men  attempted  to  escape  by  the  rear  door,  but  were 
picked  off  by  Harry’s  boys  in  the  grove. 

Suddenly  a  white  handkerchief  tied  to  a  ramrod  was  thrust 
cut  of  the  door. 

“Well,  come  out  with  it!  ”  called  out  Tom,  as  he  sat  erect  on 
his  horse,  rifle  in  hand. 

A  British  lieutenant  of  dragoons  came  out,  and  said: 

“I  will  surrender  on  condition  that  we  be  permitted  to  leave 
with  our  arms  and  horses.” 

“You  can’t  do  that,”  said  Tom.  “You  will  surrender  with¬ 
out  any  conditions,  or  die  by  bullets  or  fire!  ” 

“So  be  it — we  surrender,”  said  the  Briton,  “in  the  hope  of 
saving  this  poor  man’s  property.” 

“Bring  out  your  men,  then,  and  be  quick  about  it!  ” 

They  ran  out  and  laid  down  their  arms — twenty-one  of 
them. 

“Now,  see  if  you  can  save  anything  from  the  fire,”  said 
Tom.  “The  man  who  tries  to  escape  will  be  shot  down!  ” 

The  Tories,  under  the  leadership  of  the  officer,  tried  to  save 
the  house,  but  without  avail.  They  could  get  no  water  save 
from  the  well. 

“Save  the  goods!”  sung  out  JTom,  and  they  succeeded  in 
bringing  out  about  half  the  stock.  Bell,  the  storekeeper,  was 
nearly  crazed  with  grief  over  his  loss.  He  ran  to  Tom  and 

called  out: 


“Who  is  to  pay  for  this?  I  am  ruined  and  have  done  no  man 
any  wrong.” 

“What  are  you — a  kingsman!  ”  Tom  asked. 

“No — I  have  taken  no  side  in  this  war  at  all.” 

“You  don’t  care  which  side  wins  then?”  Tom  asked. 

“I  didn’t  say  that.” 

“Well,  if  you  are  a  kingsman  look  to  the  king  for  your  pay. 
If  you  are  a  loyal  patriot  look  to  the  Continental  Congress  for 
redress.  If  the  enemies  of  your  country  make  a  fort  of  your 
house  and  it  is  destroyed  in  battle  you  must  look  to  them  for 
redress.  ” 

Suddenly  some  kegs  of  powder  in  the  store  blew  up,  and 
the  wreck  was  complete. 

Tom  found  that  he  had  twenty-one  prisoners,  four  of  whom 
were  British  officers — one  a  captain  who  was  wounded.  About 
thirty  men  were  killed  and  as  many  more  wounded.  About 
fifteen  or  twenty  got  away. 

“Who  are  you,  sir?”  Tom  asked  of  the  lieutenant  who  had 
(  surrendered. 

“I  am  Lieutenant  Ferris,  of  the  British  army.  Who  are 
you  and  to  what  command  do  you  belong?” 

“I  am  Captain  Rives  of  the  Liberty  Boys,  and  this  is  my 
command,”  and  he  looked  around  at  the  brave  boys  on  their 
black  steeds. 

“Do  you  belong  to  the  rebel  army?” 

“We  don’t  belong  to  any  army  but  our  own  little  army,  such 
as  you  see  here.  We  are  simply  here  to  look  after  you  and 
your  captain?” 

“Captain  Mayfair!  He  is  wounded.  He  is  out  there  under 
that  tree.” 

“Sorry  he  is  hurt.  We’ll  see  what  can  be  done  for  him. 
Lieutenant  Bowles,  see  that  the  prisoners  are  guarded,  and 
gather  the  arms  and  horses.  Come,  lieutenant,  let’s  lock  after 
the  captain,”  and  Tom  strode  forward  to  where  the  wounded 
captain  lay  on  the  grass  under  a  big  oak.  He  was  badly  hurt, 
being  shot  through  the  chest. 

“I  am  sorry  you  are  hurt,  sir,”  Tom  said  to  him. 

“So  am  I,”  replied  the  captain.  “I  fear  it’s  all  over  with 
me.  But  I  am  willing  to  die  for  my  ldng.” 

“I  am  equally  as  willing  to  die  for  my  country,  but  I  hope  I 
may  live  to  serve  her  as  long  as  an  enemy’s  foot  in  on  her  soil. 
I  never  strike  an  enemy1  when  he  is  down,  though,  so  if  you 
can  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  your  comfort,  I  shall  gladly  do  it 
— if  in  my  power.” 

“I  have  no  surgeon  with  me.  If  a  physician  can  be  procured 

I  would  like  to  see  him.” 

/ 

“I  don’t  know  where  one  can  be  found  in  this  locality,  but 
will  see  if  the  storekeeper  knows,”  and  he  sent  two  of  the 
Liberty  Boys  in  quest  of  Bell.  They  brought  him  back.  He 
said  a  physician  lived  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  A  man 
was  sent  forliim.  But  before  he  arrived  the  captain  was  dead. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
tom’s  SrEECH  TO  THE  BOYS. 

Three  of  the  boys  were  wounded  and  one  killed  in  the  fight 
at  Bell’s  store.  Though  elated  over  their  victory  the  death  of 
their  young  comrade  was  keenly  felt  by  them.  They  buried 
him  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the  field,  near  where  he  fell,  and 
raised  a  stone  heap  to  mark  the  spot.  The  prisoners  were 
made  to  bury  their  dead. 

The  body  of  the  British  captain  was  to  be  buried  by  the 
Tories  with  military  honors.  Lieutenant  Ferris,  trying  to  do, 
it  secretly,  was  seen  to  remove  a  money  belt  from  next  to  the 
body. 

“You  must  give  up  that,  sir,”  said  Tom,  when  one  of  the 
boys  told  him  about  it. 

“It  is  private  property,”  said  the  officer. 
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“Maybe  it  is,  but  it  is  ours  all  the  same,”  and  he  took  it  away 
from  him. 

“Ah!  It's  very  heavy!  It  is  gold  to  be  used  in  the  king’s 
cause!  It  is  public  property  after  all.  Have  you  one  on,  too?” 

“No.” 

“You  m\ist  be  searched.” 

“I  protest!  It  is  an  outrage!  I  ant  a  prisoner  of  war.” 

“Yes,  but  you  were  leading  men  who  don’t  belong  to  any 

army’.  ” 

“Neither  do  you,”  was  the  retort. 

“So  we  are  even.” 

It  was  found  that  each  officer  had  three  thousand  dollars  in 
gold  on  him — money  to  pay  the  Tories  for  organizing  to  burn 
and  slay  throughout  the  settlement.  Tom  said  it  should  go 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Liberty  Boys  in  protecting  their 
homes. 

Bell  heard  of  it,  and  at  once  put  in  a  claim  for  two  thousand 
dollars  for  the  loss  of  his  store  and  stock. 

“I  am  willing  to  help  you  out,  sir,”  Tom  said  to  him.  “Take 
horses  enough  to  cover  your  losses.  I  won’t  pay  you  any  of  the 

gold.  ” 

“But  what  can  I  do  with  so  many  horses?  I  can’t  feed  so 
many.  ” 

“Take  them  up  the  river  and  sell  them.  You  can  get  more 
for  them  than  you  have  lost.” 

“I  ought  to  have  more.” 

“Why  should  you  have  anything  at  all,  sir?”  Tom  asked. 

“Because  there  was  no  excuse  for  doing  as  you  did.  You  had 
no  right  to  set  my  house  on  fire.” 

“Oh,  well,  if  that’s  the  view  you  take  of  it  you  won’t  get  a 
cent.  I  am  satisfied  you  are  a  kingsman,  Mr.  Bell,”  and  with 
that  Tom  turned  away  to  look  after  the  comfort  and  safety  of 
the  boys. 

He  procured  a  wagon,  put  straw  ih  it,  and  had  the  three 
wounded  boys  placed  in  it,  and  sent  it  away  under  guard. 

“Now  we’ll  wait  here  for  the  reinforcement  of  Tories  thai« 
was  to  be  here  to-night.  They  may  hear  of-  the  battle  and 
keep  away,  but  we’ll  have  to  risk  that.” 

“They'll  be  sure  to  hear  of  it,”  said  Harry,  “for  such  news 
flies  fast  through  the  country.” 

“Yes,  I  know  that,  but  maybe  they  may  think  they  can  give 
us  a  night  attack  and  thus  repay  us.” 

“Then  we  must  be  on  the  lookout  for  them.” 

“Yes,  of  course.  We’ll  keep  the  campfires  burning  all  night, 
but  we'll  lie  in  the  wood  and  wait  for  them,  with  guards  out 
in  every  direction.  I  want  to  talk  to  the  boys  a  few  minutes,” 
and  he  called  them  around  him.  They  were  soon  drawn  up  in 
array,  j every  faee  turned  to  him.jA>  '*f  ..4^  ~  *  f  •  -  >- 
0  “Liberty  Boys,"  he  exclaimed,  “we  have  won  our  first  battle 
with  the  enemies  of  our  country.  Our  home,  our  mothers,  sis¬ 
ters  and  sweethearts  are  safe  for  the  time  being,  and  our 
fathers  who  are  with  Washington  beyond  the  Potomac  can 
fight  all  the  better  when  they  hear  of  it.  Now  that  we  have 
taken  up  arms  in  defense  of  our  homes  and  country,  we  will 
not  be  permitted  to  lay  them  down  again  till  the  enemy  has 
been  driven  from  our  shores.  Enraged  at  being  beaten  by  a 
company  of  boys,  the  enemy,  redcoats  and  Tories,  will  seek  to 
crush  us,  and,  unless  we  stand  together  and  obey  orders,  they 
will  succeed.  We  have  won  this  fight  only  by  a  strict  obedi¬ 
ence  to  every  order  given  you.  We  have  captured  about  one 
hundred  horses,  with  as  many  stand  of  arms,  and  twenty-one 
prisoners.  The  number  of  the  enemy  slain  and  wounded  proves 
that  you  know  how  to  fight  as  well  as  men  who  have  beards. 
Wn  know  that  defeat  means  ruin  and  death  to  us,  and  all  we 
hold  dear  in  life.  I  want  very  one  of  you  td  feel  that  you  are 
fighting  for  your  lives,  and  that  you  cannot  afford  to  throw  ' 
away  a  single  bullet.  Never  shoot  till  you  have  aimed  true  to  ■ 
the  mark,  for  you  will  then  have  one  bullet  less  sent  after  you.  | 


War  means  death  and  destruction.  The  quickest  way  to  whip 
the  enemy  is  to  kill  him  and  bury  him.  The  grave  is  all  the 
foothold  we  can  afford  to  let  him  have  in  our  country,  and  we 
let  him  have  that  much  solely  because  we  knew  he’ll  be  quiet 
there  and  fight  no  more.  Now,  let's  give  three  cheers  for 
Washington  a'nd  the  Continental  Congress!” 

Three  cheers  were  given  with  a  vengeance,  for  the  speech 
had  wrought  the  boys  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 

“That  young  man  is  a  born  soldier,”  said  Lieutenant  Ferris, 
to  those  about  him.  He  had  heard  every  word  of  the  speech, 
and  was  amazed  at  it. 

After  the  prisoners  were  properly  disposed  of  for  the  night, 
and  the  arrangements  made  for  the  reception  of  the  Tories 
who  were  expected  to  come,  Tom  demanded  the  swords  of  the 
four  captured  British  officers.  He  got  them,  and  gave  them  to 
his  lieutenants,  taking  the  captain’s  sword  for  his  own  use. 

Soon  after  the  speech,  Bell,  the  storekeeper,  again  went  to 
Tom  to  plead  for  pay  for  his  losses. 

“Not  one  cent,  sir,”  said  Tom. 

“But  I’ll  take  the  horses.” 

“Not  a  single  horse.  I  am  satisfied  you  are  a  kingsman — or, 
at  least,  care  nothing  for  your  country.  I  offered  you  the 
horses  once,  but  you  didn’t  talk  like  a  patriot.  You  over¬ 
reached  yourself,  sir.” 

Bell  begged  hard,  but  Tom  was  immovable.  The  man  had  no 
family,  so  no  one  but  himself  suffered.  He  had  a  rich  farm 
around  his  store,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  rich  man. 

Tom  was  talking  to  him  when  a  youth  on  a  black  horse  was 
seen  dashing  down  the  hill  at  full  speed.  The  horse  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  foam.  The  rider  dashed  into  camp,  crying  out: 

“The  Tories  are  besieging  our  boys  on  the  Bowles  place!  ” 

Instantly  Tom  sung  out: 

“Liberty  Boys!  Mount  and  to  the  rescue!” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

“WE  ROUE  LIKE  THE  WIND  TO  YOUR  RESCUE!  ” 

Never  did  soldiers  mount  as  quickly  as  did  the  Liberty  Boys 
when  Tom  Rives  gave  the  order  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  their 
comrades.  In  five  minutes  they  were  ready  to  go.*  Tom  asked 
the  scout,  or  courier,  a  few  questions,  and  found  out  that  the 
Tories  who  expected  to  go  to  Bell’s  store  had  turned  and  gone 
down  the  river  road. 

“Then  they  had  heard  of  the  battle  here,”  he  said.  “We  can 
take  our  prisoners  along  under  guard,”  and  he  detailed  twenty 
boys  to  follow  with  the  horses,  arras,  and  prisoners. 

That  done,  he  led  the  way  in  a  headlong  gallop  up  the  road, 
with  the  rest  behind  him. 

In  a  little  more  than  one  hour  he  was  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  Bowles  place.  He  halted  and  listened.  Rifle  shots  were 
heard. 

“They  are  at  it,”  he  said.  “Dismount  and  tie  your  horses, 
boys.  We’ll  creep  up  on  foot  and  give  those  traitors  a  lesson 
they  won’t  forget  soon!  ” 

But  five  minutes  were  spent  in  securing  the  horses  fn  the 
woods.  Twenty  minutes  more  they  were  in  the  woods  near 
the  mansion,  and  took  in  the  situation.  The  boys  were  in  the 
house  peppering  away  at  the  Tories  in  the  moonlight.  Sud¬ 
denly  Tom  gave  the  order  to  fire,  apd  the  Tories  went  down  all 
round  the  house.  They  tried  to  fly,  but  the  boys  had  them 
stu  rounded,  so,  in  a  panic  they  threw  down  their  arms  and 
cried  for  quarter.  But  the  boys  gave  them  another  volley,  and 
but  few  of  them  escaped.  Those  who  did  not  succeed  in  get¬ 
ting  away  laid  down  and  yelled  for  quarter. 

“Oh.  it’s  the  Liberty  Boys!”  cried  Myrtle  Bowles,  flinging 
open  the  door  and  rushing  out  on  the  piazza.  “Oh,  you  have 
saved  mo!  and  she  ran  at  Tom.  who  was  the  nearest  one  to 
her,  and  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck.  She  did  not  know 
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who  he  was  under  the  shadow  of  the  house.  Tom  kissed  her, 
and  said: 

"We  rode  like  the  wind  to  your  rescue!” 

"Oh.  is  it  you,  Tom?” 

"Yes.  Any  of  you  hurt?” 

"Two  of  the  brave  boys  are  hit.” 

“Boys'”  sung  out  the  sergeant,  as  he  ran  out  on  the  porch, 
“Myrtle  Bowles  stood  with  us  and  fought  like  an  old  soldier  for 
three  hours.  Three  cheers  for  her!” 

They  made  the  welkin  ring  with  their  cheers. 

"Are  they  safe  down  at  my  home?”  Tom  asked  of  the  ser¬ 
geant. 

“I  don’t  know.  We  were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  house 
here.  ” 

“Lieutenant  Bledsoe,  get  twenty  men  together  quick  and 
come  with  me.” 

“They  are  ready  now,  captain.” 

“Forward — march!  ”  and  they  started  off  down  the  road  at  a 
run.  They  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  house.  Not  a  light  was 
to  be  seen.  Tom  gave  a  halloo,  and  another  came  back  from 
Martha. 

“Thank  mercy,  they  are  safe!  ”  he  gasped.  “All’s  well,  Mar¬ 
tha.” 

She  dashed  out  of  the  house,  rifle  in  hand,  and  ran  to  meet 
him.  He  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  saying: 

“You  brave  little  girl!  Were  you  going  to  defend  yourself 
all  alone?” 

“Yes,  for  there  was  no  one  to  help  me.  I  heard  the  fighting 
going  on  up  at  the  Bowles  place.  Are  they  all  safe  up  there?” 

“Yes,  and  the  yard  is  full  of  dead  Tories.  We  have  won  two 
battles  to-day,”  and  he  ran  into  the  house  to  see  and  em¬ 
brace  his  mother.  He  found  her  almost  overcome  with  the  ex¬ 
citement.  But  she  soon  braced  up  when  she  heard  the  news. 

Martha  procured  lights,  and  when  she  saw  him  with  the  sash 
and  sword  of  the  British  officer,  she  exclaimed: 

“Where  did  you  get  that  sword,  brother?” 

“Won  it  in  battle,”  and  he  told  the  story  of  the  battle  at 
Bell’s  store,  and  the  fight  up  at  the  Bowles  place.  The  two 
wounded  Tories  in  the  next  room  heard  every  word  of  it.  One 
groaned  and  said  to  the  other: 

“Did  you  heai’  that?” 

“Yes,  but  I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  it.” 

“But  he  has  a  sword!” 

“Oh,  that  doesn’t  mean  anything.  I  don’t  believe  all  I  hear.” 

“But  how  could  they  be  here  if  they  did  not  beat  our  people 
up  there?  We  don’t  hear  any  more  fighting  up  that  way.” 

“I  don’t  know.  We’ll  have  to  wait  till  we  can  find  out  more 
about  it.  That’s  all  we  can  do.” 

“Yes,  that’s  all,”  and  then  they  lay  there  and  listened.  They 
soon  heard  enough  to  convince  them  that  the  Liberty  Boys 
had  utterly  routed  the  kingsmen  at  both  places.  They  heard 
the  boys  telling  Martha  how  Myrtle  Bowles  had  fought  with 
them  for  three  hours,  loading  and  firing  her  rifle  like  an  old 
soldier. 

“Oh,  I  knew  she  would  do  that,”  said  Martha.  “She  is  as 
brave  as  the  bravest.” 

“So  are  you,”  said  one  of  the  boys. 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  laughed.  “I’ve  been  frightened  almost 
to  death  all  the  evening.” 

Two  hours  later  the  prisoners  from  Bell’s  store  were  brought 
into  camp.  Scouts  were  sent  out  on  all  the  roads  to  make  sure 
that  no  enemy  could  creep  in  on  them,  and  the  brave  boys  laid 
down  to  rest  and  sleep. 

The  next  day  they  were  up  and  ready  for  duty  again.  The 
dead  were  buried  and  the  wounded  looked  after;  later  in  the 
day  the  prisoners  were  sent  off  to  the  nearest  post,  under  a 
strong  guard.  When  that  was  done,  the  camp  was  once  more 

quiet. 


But  the  boys  were  so  pleased  at  the  bravery  of  Myrtle  Bowles 
and  Martha  Rives  they  cheered  them  every  time  they  caught  a 
glimpse  of  them. 

Mrs.  Bowles  sent  for  Tom,  and  when  he  appeared  in  her 
presence  she  said  to  him: 

“You  saved  all  our  lives  last  night  by  your  bold  ride  and 
good  judgment.  I  wanted  to  let  you  know  how  much  we  ap¬ 
preciate  it.” 

“Tom  Rives,”  said  Myrtle,  in  a  frank  way  that  astonished 
him,  extending  her  hand  to  him,  “you  are  both  a  brave  and 
skillful  soldier.  I  honor  you  as  such,  and  shall  be  always  glad 
to  Know  you  as  one  of  my  best  friends.”  # 

He  took  her  proffered  hand  and  said: 

“I  am  indeed  honored.  I  shall  prize  your  friendship  as  long 
as  I  live.  These  are  times  when  friendships  have  to  staifd 
severe  tests.  Your  brother  Harry  is  my  right  hand.  He  is 
brave,  cool  and  true.  He  fought  like  a  hero  yesterday,  and 
did  as  much  as  anyone  to  win  the  victory.  I  am  not  surprised 
that  his  sister  is  made  of  the  same  ^tuff.  ” 

She  blushed  like  a  schoolgirl,  but  the  compliment  was  dear 
to  her,  for  she  was  ambitious  and  very  fond  of  the  admiration 
of  others.  She  had  never  before  taken  any  notice  of  Tom; 
now  that  he  was  the  hero  of  the  day  she  was  extremely  gra¬ 
cious  to  him.  But  Martha  was  more  the  idol  of  the  boys  be¬ 
cause  she  was  not  so  much  the  young  lady  in  her  ways. 

The  day  after  the  defeat  of  the  Tories  the  farmers  and 
their  families  began  to  arrive  at  the  camp.  The  news  had 
created  the  ^wildest  excitement  in  the  neighborhood  ever  known 
there.  Not  even  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  created 
such  interest.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  they  were 
mere  boys — children  from  the  homes  along  the  river — and 
every  parent  wanted  to  see  that  his  boy  was  alive.  The  grief 
of  the  family  whose  boy  was  killed  was  heartrending,  and 
they  had  all  the  sympathy  of  those  who  heard  of  it. 

Then  other  boys  began  to  come  in,  all  on  black  horses  and 
wearing  coonskin  caps.  They  were  welcomed  and  assigned  to 
places.  The  money  that  was  captured  on  the  British  officers 
was  used  to  buy  powder,  lead  and  provisions,  so  the  organiza¬ 
tion  ceased  to  be  a  burden  on  those  living  near  the  camp. 
Some  o  fthe  young  women,  fond  of  show  and  display,  urged 
them  to  buy  uniforms  with  the  money,  and  many  of  them  liked 
the  idea.  But  Tom  shook  his  head,  saying: 

“Our  caps  and  black  horses  are  uniforms  enough.  We  may 
never  make  such  a  capture  again,  so  we  must  not  wraste  the 
money.  We  can  do  without  uniforms,  but  not  without  food 
and  ammunition.” 

That  satisfied  them,  and  nothing  more  was  said  about  the 
uniforms. 

During  the  week  the  recruits  that  came  in  increased  the  com¬ 
mand  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  boys — none  of  eighteen,  and 
but  two  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  Those  two  little  fellows 
were  crack  shots,  whose  homes  had  been  burned  down  by  the 
Tories,  and  their  parents  forced  to  live  with  neighbors  until 
quarters  could  be  provided  for  them.  Added  to  that,  they 
were  hardy  and  tough,  as  well  as  pluck5r. 

Tom  drilled  them  several  hours  a  day,  on  foot  and  in  the 
saddle,  so  that  they  were  soon  well  trained.  He  always  im¬ 
pressed  upon  them  the  value  of  implicit  obedience  to  orders, 
making  a  little  speech  to  them  after  each  drill. 

Ten  days  after  the  affair  at  Bell’s  store,  news  came  to  Tom 
that  a  squadron  of  dragoons  was  coming  up  the  river,  laying 
waste  the  country  and  gathering  Tory  recruits  as  they  ad¬ 
vanced.  He  kept  the  news  to  himself  and  prepared  to  slip 
i  away  in  the  night  and  meet  the  enemy  before  they  were  quite 
too  strong  for  him.  So  that  night  Tom  gave  the  order  to  quiet¬ 
ly  steal  away  and  ride  hard  till  daylight,  guided  by  the  full 
moon. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  GIRL  ON  THE  GRAY  HORSE. 

The  Liberty  Boys  rode  thirty  miles  before  sunrise,  and 
encamped  in  a  dense  woods  where  there  was  a  stream  from 
which  they  obtained  water.  Scouts  were  sent  on  further  down 
the  road  in  quest  of  the  enemy.  The  boys  laid  down  and  slept 

till  noon. 

But  the  day  passed  without  any  word  from  the  scouts, 'and 
others  were  sent  out  to  find  them.  They  were  met  about  seven 
miles  below. 

“The  redcoats  are  encamped  at  an  old  mill  a  few  miles  be¬ 
low  here,”  said  the  scouts,  “and  they  are  coming  up  the  road 
to-morrow.  They  must  he  waiting  for  something.”  / 

The  fresh  scouts  went  on  to  watch  the  enemy;  the  old  ones 
pushed  on  to  camp. 

Tom  resolved  to  move  further  down  the  road  in  quest  of  a 
place  to  meet  the  enemy,  when  he  heard  the  report  of  the 
scouts.  The  move  was  made,  and,  about  four  mils  down  the 
road  they  found  a  dense  woods  on  the  right  of  the  road,  with 
an  old  field  on  the  left. 

Captain  Tom  looked  the  place  over,  and  decided  that  it  was 
a  good  place  to  make  a  stand. 

“If  we  manage  to  keep  well  hidden,”  he  said  to  the  lieuten¬ 
ants,  “our  first  volley  will  send  them  out  into  that  field.  We 
can  then  have  ’em  in  full  view  while  we  are  concealed  from 
them.  Now,  each  of  you  have  your  boys  well  in  hand.  Let 
the  first  fire  at  this  end  here,  the  second  one  about  ten  seconds 
later,  and  the  third  further  down  the  line  about  ten  seconds 
after.  It  will  be  a  rolling  fire  that  flesh  and  blood  can’t  stand, 
even  if  they  are  the  redcoats  of  England.  Let  ’em  reload  as 
fast  as  they  can,  and  pick  off  dragoons  at  every  shot.” 

They  encamped  there  that  night.  During  the’night  a  party 
of  a  dozen  Tories  passed  without  molestation.  Tom  was  afraid 
to  stop  them  for  fear  his  presence  in  the  neighborhood  might 
become  known  to  the  dragoons.  They  heard  the  Tories  talking 
freely  about  the  war,  and  of  the  terrible  vengeance  the  king 
would  mete  dut  to  the  rebels  in  the  end. 

An  hour  or  so  later  they  heard  the  clatter  of  a  horse’s  hoofs 
on  the  hard  road  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy. 

“Just  one  horse,  and  coming  this  way,  too,”  said  Harry 
Bowles,  as  he  listened. 

“Yes — we  had  better  see  who  it  is,”  and  he  ordered  a  dozen 
to  spring  out  into  the  road  and  stop  the  newcomer,  if  he  should 
signal  them  to  do  so.  A  few  minutes  later  a  big,  iron-gray 
horse  hove  in  sight,  coming  at  great  speed,  ridden  by  a  girl. 

Tom  instantly  gave  the  signal,  and  the  boys  swarmed  into 
the  road  and  seized  the  horse  by  the  bit. 

“Oh,  dear!”  cried  the  frightened  girl.  “Who — who  are  you? 
Why  do  you  stop  me?” 

“We  merely  wish  to  stop  you  to  find  out  who  it  is  that  rides 
so  fast  and  all  alone  in  the  night,”  said  Captain  Tom. 

“I — I  am  but  a  young  girl,”  she  stammered.  “Who  are  you?” 

“I  am  Captain  Rives  of  the  Liberty  Boys,”  said  Tom. 

“What!”  she  gasped,  almost  falling  off  her  horse.  “You 
Captain  Rives!  ” 

“Yes,  miss.  I  am  Captain  Rives,  of  the  Liberty  Boys.” 

“Oh,  if  I  was  sure  of  that!”  she  cried. 

“I  can  assure  you  of  it,”  he- said.  “You  were  going  up  the 
river.  Were  you  going  so  far  up  that  way  as  the  camp  of  the 
Liberty  Boys?” 

“Yes,”  she  frankly  admitted.  “I— I— was— but  really  are 
you  captain  Rives?” 

“I  swear  to  you  that  I  am,”  he  replied. 

“Then  I  will  tell  you  that  I  was  going  after  you— to  tell  you 
that  a  company  of  British  dragoons  are  encamped  near  my 
homo,  preparing  to  sweep  down  on  you  when  you  were  not  ex¬ 
pecting  them.” 

"Are  you  a  patriot?” 


“I  am,  and  my  father  is  in  Colonel  Bowles’  regiment,  under 
Washington.”  v 

“Colonel  Bowles’  son  is  my  lieutenant.  Harry  Bowles  is 

here.  ” 

“Is  your  entire  command  here?” 

“Yes;  right  here  in  these  woods,”  he  replied. 

“Help  me  down,  please.” 

Tom  assisted  her  to  alight,  and  found  her  a  pretty  rosy- 
clieeked  girl  in  her  teens.  She  gave  her  name  as  Mildred  Mil¬ 
ler,  and  said  she  had  stolen  away  from  home  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  induce  the  Liberty  Boys  to  rush  down  on  the 
dragoons  before  their  Tory  friends  joined  them. 

“Bless  your  dear  patriotic  heart,”  said  Tom.  “That’s  what 
we  are  here  for.  So  you  have  heard  of  our  boys  way  down 
here,  have  you?” 

“Yes;  we  heard  that  they  had  whipped  them  out  of  their 
boots,  got  all  their  arms  and  horses,  and  several  British  offi¬ 
cers  as  prisoners.  Is  it  true?” 

“Every  word  of  it — and  then  whipped  another  party  the 
same  night,  riding  twelve  miles  in  the  darkness  to  get  at  ’em. 
Now,  tell  me,  how  many  dragoons  are  at  the  old  mill,  do  you 
think?” 

“About  ninety  all  told,”  she  said. 

“How  far  are  they  from  here?” 

“Only  about  four  or  five  milfs.” 

“Can  you  pilot  us  to  the  place  without  our  presence  being 
known?” 

“Yes,  easily.” 

“And  you  will  do  so?” 

“Yes,  gladly.” 

“Then  we  will  go  with  you.  To  horse,  boys.  We’ll  back  up 
this  patriot  lady  with  our  lfves.” 

The  boys  led  their  horses  out  into  the  road  and  sprang  into 
their  saddles.  Miss  Miller  was  amazed  at  seeing  so  many  of 
them.  Tom  introduced  the  lieutenants  to  her,  and  then  assist¬ 
ed  into  her  saddle  again,  she  rode  with  him  at  the  head  of  the 
column,  guiding  them  through  a  little  settlement  road  that  led 
out  to  the  top  of  a  hill  from  which  they  could  see  the  dragoon’s 
campfires  half  a  mile  away. 

“There  is  a  thick  woods  out  there  on  the  right,”  she  said 
to  Captain  Tom,  “which  runs  right  down  to  the  water  of  the 
pond.  They  have  those  fires  in  the  grove  between  the  mill  and 
the  woods.” 

“Can  we  get  into  those  woods  unperceived?” 

“Yes— I  know  every  foot  of  the  way,  and  will  show  you.” 

“But  you  will  then  be  too  close  to  the  fight,”  he  suggested. 

“Oh,  I  want  to  see  you  whip  them!  I  hate  ’em!”  and  she 
fairly  hissed  the  words  as  she  spoke. 

“Then  lead  the  way.  But  wait  a  few  moments.  Boys,  dis¬ 
mount  and  tie  your  horses.  We  must  go  in  quiet  as  rabbits!  ” 

It  took  them  but  a  little  while  to  fasten  their  horses,  and 
then  the  silent  march  began.  Half  an  hour  later  they  were 
in  the  woods  the  young  girl  had  told  them  about.  The  sen¬ 
tinels  were  pacing  to  and  fro  on  their  beats  within  hailing  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  campfires. 

“You  had  better  go  back  into  the  woods  out  of  the  way  of 
the  bullets,”  Captain  Tom  whispered  to  her. 

“No,  I’ll  stay  with  you,”  she  replied.  “I  am  afraid  to  go 
back  there  by  myself.” 

“I’ll  send  a  guard  with  you.” 

“No,  I’ll  stay  here— right  by  you.”  and  he  had  to  let  her  have 
her  way,  though  he  well  knew  the  dragoons  would  fight  even 
though  taken  by  surprise. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  DRAMATIC  SCENE. 

Captain  Tom  waited  a  few  minutes  to  make  sure  his  platoons 
were  in  readiness,  and  then  gave  the  order  to  fire. 
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Twenty-five  rifles  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  the 
sentinels  on  that  side  of  the  camp  went  down,  and  at  least 
fifteen  others  were  hit.  The  dragoons  all  sprang  to  their  feet 
and  rushed  for  their  arms.  Just  ten  seconds  later  another  vol¬ 
ley  sent  a  shower  of  bullets  into  them  with  a  terribly  destruc¬ 
tive  effect.  Another  ten  seconds  and  a  third  volley  belched 
death  at  them.  Just  as  the  fourth  volley  was  fired  the  dra¬ 
goons  replied  with  a  rolling  fire.  But  the  first  platoon  came  in 
again  and  laid  many  of  them  low.  The  manner  of  the  firing 
told  that  a  large  force  was  upon  them,  and  they  broke  and  fled, 
going  up  ihe  road  beyond  the  old  mill. 

“Oh,  they  run!  They  run!”  cried  Mildred  Miller,  clapping 
her  hands  and  jumping  up  and  down  like  a  child  in  her  joy. 

“Steady,  boys!  ”  cried  Captain  Tom.  “Don’t  go  into  the  light 
of  that  fire  yet.  Lieutenant  Bledsoe,  take  your  command  up  on 
the  hill  and  stretch  a  line  of  guards  across  it  down  to  the 
water.  ” 

Bledsoe  promptly  obeyed,  and  then  the  boys  went  over  to 
where  the- redcoats  lay  thick  on  the  ground.  A  lieutenant  of 
dragoons  was  down  with  a  broken  leg.  He  sat  up  against  a 
tree,  looked  at  Tom  and  asked: 

“Who  are  you?” 

“Captain  Rives,  of  the  Liberty  Boys,”  Tom  replied.  “Who 
are  you?” 

“Lieutenant  Blake,  of  the  Third  Dragoons»of  His  Majesty’s 
army.  ” 

“You  are  wounded?” 

“Yes — my  leg  is  broken.” 

“Have  you  a  surgeon  in-  your  command?” 

“No — not  here.” 

“I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.  Lieutenant  Bowles,  see  that  the 
arms  are  secured,  and  find  out  how  many  are  hurt.” 

“About  half  of  our  troopers  are  hit,”  said  the  lieutenant, 
looking  around  at  the  red  uniforms  lying  on  the  ground. 

“We  ought  to  have  done  better  than  that,”  remarked  Tom. 
“We  seldom  throw  away  any  bullets.  “We  are  in  this  war  to 
kill  as  many  of  your  men  as  we  can.” 

The  lieutenant,  a  man  of  some  thirty  odd  years,  stared  at  the 
boys  with  wonder  depicted  in  every  feature.  The  fact  that 
they  were  all  boys,  and  some  of  them  of  such  tender  years,  was 
like  a  dream  to  him.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked  again. 

“Does  the  Continental  Congress  send  all  the  children  into  the 
field?”  he  asked. 

“No.  These  children  you  see  here  came  out  to  meet  you  to 
prevent  you  from  destroying  their  homes.  Their  fathers  and 
elder  brothers  are  with  Washington.” 

“And  you  are  their  leader?” 

“Yes — they  have  made  me  their  captain.  This  is  our  third 
fight  and  third  victory.  This  sword  belonged  to  a  captain  of 
dragoons  two -weeks  ago,”  and  Tom  showed  him  his  sword. 

Just  then  the  wounded  officer  saw  Mildred  Miller  among  the 
boys.  His  surprise  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  called  to  her: 

“Miss  Miller!  Miss  Miller!” 

She  went  forward,  a  look  of  defiance  on  her  face. 

“This  is  no  place  for  you,”  he  said  to  her. 

“I  came  with  the  boys  to  see  them  do  what  they  have  done — 
whip  the  king’s  soldiers.  Down  with  the  king!”  and  she 'said 
it  with  such  emphasis  the  boys  took  it  up,  and  repeated  it  till 
the  very  wood  re-echoed  it. 

“I  am  sorry  Captain  Ardsley  is  not  here,”  she  remarked  to 
the  wounded  officer.  “I  went  after  these  brave  boys,  to  have 
them  disgrace  him  in  the  eyes  of  all  England.  He  is  a  brute. 
He  insulted  me,  my  sister,  and  mother,  and  for  that  I  wanted 
to  see  him  thrashed  by  the  Liberty  Boys.” 

“But  I  never  insulted  you.” 

“No,  but  you  are  about  the  only  gentleman  in  ydur  com¬ 
pany.” 


Captain  Rives  then  understood  the  intensity  of  the  young 
girl’s  desire  to  see  the  fight.  He  turned  to  her  and  said: 

“If  you  wish  to  return  to  your  mother  and  sister  you  can 
have  an  escort.” 

“Thank  you.  I  live  on  the  hill  up  there,”  pointing  in  the 
direction  the  dragoons  had  fled.  “I  would  like  to  go  and  tell 
them  how  badly  the  dragoons  have  been  whipped  by  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Boys.” 

“Lieutenant  Owens,  take  ten  soldiers  and  escort  Miss  Miller 
up  to  her  home,  and  leave  a  guard  there  for  their  protec¬ 
tion.  ” 

As  she  turned  to  go  she  looked  around  at  the  brave  boys,  and 
said: 

“Brothers!  We  sisters  can  do  little  else  than  pray  for  you 
while  you  fight  for  us,  and  that  we  will  do  day  and  night  while 
we  live.  You  little  know  what  you  have  saved  us  from.  The 
soldiers  of  the  king  are  fiends.  I  hate  them!  If  you  have 
mothers,  sisters,  or  sweethearts  defend  them  with  your  lives, 
and  spare  not  in  the  day  of  battle.  Down  with  the  king!  ” 

The  boys  became  fierce  in  their  wild  enthusiasm.  They  made 
the  welkin  ring  with  the  cry  of  “down  with  the  king!”  She 
seized  a  sabre  which  had  fallen  from  some  redcoat,  waved  it 
above  her  head,  and  shouted  with  them.  It  was  indeed  a  most 
dramatic  scene,  and  the  wounded  British  officer  seemed  to  for¬ 
get  his  pain  in  the  contemplation  of  it. 

When  the  cheering  ceased  the  escort  moved  off  up  the  hill 
with  the  young  girl.  Tom  turned  to  the  wounded  officer,  say¬ 
ing:, 

“I  am  inexperienced  in  the  matter  of  wounds,  but  if  you  can 
give  me  any  instructions  about  what  is  best  to  be  done,  I  will 
do  my  best  to  follow  them.” 

“Thank  you,  sir.  My  leg  is  broken,  and  a  surgeon  or  a  physi¬ 
cian  alone  can  attend  to  it  properly.  If  you  can  send  for  a  local 
physician  you  would  place  me  under  many  obligations.  What 
I  have  seen  to-night  has  changed  the  current  of  my  life.  I 
shall  never  draw  sword  against  a  people  whose  very  children 
go  out  to  battle  for  their  cause.  I  shall  resign  from  the  army.” 

“That  shows  you  to  be  a  true  man,  sir,”  said  Tom,  bowing 
low  to  him.  “What  you  have  seen  to-night  is  but  a  type  of  the 
spirit  of  our  people.  I  shall  try  to  find  a  physician  for  you.” 

Several  negroes  had  come  into  camp,  and  one  said  he  be¬ 
longed  to  a  doctor  who  lived  two  miles  away.  Tom  put  him 
on  a  horse  and  sent  five  of  the  Liberty  Boys  with  him  to  fetch 
a  doctor.  Two  hours  later  the  doctor  came,  and  spent  the  rest 
of  the  night  attending  to  the  wounded  Britons. 

Lieutenant  Blake  was  taken  to  a  farmhouse  and  tenderly 
cared  for,  with  a  guard  to  protect  the  family  from  molesta¬ 
tion.  The  boys  put  out  a  strong  guard  to  protect  the  camp 
from  surprise,  and  spent  the  night  near  the  old  pond  where 
they  had  won  such  a  signal  victory.  Not  one  of  them  had 
been  hurt  by  the  fire  of  the  dragoons. 

The  redcoats  had  plenty  of  provisions,  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  patriots  along  the  line  of  their  advance,  so  the 
boys  managed  to  have  enough  to  eat.  They  passed  the  night 
without  any  alarms,  and  were  up  with  the  sun  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Negroes  were  procured  to  bury  the  dead,  and  wagons 
brought  straw  for  the  wounded  to  lie  on. 

Mildred  Miller  and  her  elder  sister  came  out  to  see  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Boys,  and  the  latter  gave  them  a  reception  that  startled 
them.  It  was  a  military  salute  of  one  hundred  guns  which  they 
fired  over  them,  to  their  very  great  surprise.  Mildred  seemed 
even  prettier  than  on  the  evening  before,  and  the  boys  crowd¬ 
ed  around  her  and  her  sister  like  bees  about  a  hive. 

They  were  all  talking  and  laughing  under  the  shade  of  a  big 
oak  when  they  were  startled  by  the  notes  of  a  bugle  on  the 
clear  morning  air.  Instantly  every  voice  was  hushed.  The 
bugle  sounded  again — over  a  mile  away.  The  boys  looked  at 
Tom,  who  was  listening. 
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“That  means  British  dragoons,”  he  said.  “Lieutenant  Bled¬ 
soe,  send  a  half  dozen  scouts  up  that  way.  Soldiers,  mount!  ” 


CHAPTER  X. 

“we  commit  no  TREASON !” 

At  the  word  of  command  the  Liberty  Boys  sprang  into  their 
saddles,  and  waited  for  further  orders.  The  two  sisters  stood 
under  the  big  oak,  and  looked  on  with  the  deepest  interest. 

“You  ladies  would  be  far  safer  up  in  your  home,”  Captain 
Tom  said  to  them.  “1  don't  know  what  is  going  to  happen, 
but  if  there  are  redcoats  there’ll  be  a  fight.” 

“Come,  Millie,”  said  the  elder  of  the  two  sisters,  “we  had 
better  go  back  to  the  house.” 

“I  am  going  to  stay  here  and  see  it,”  said  Mildred.  “I  saw 
one  last  night,  and  am  going  to  see  this  one.” 

“You  are  a  brave  girl,  Miss  Miller,”  said  Captain  Tom.  “I 
could  never  forgive  myself  if  you  should  be  hurt.  If  we  know 
you  are  safe,  we  can  fight  all  the  better,  where  you  can  hear  the 
sounds  of  battle.” 

“Don’t  worry  about  me,  captain.  If  I  get  a  chance  I’ll  help 
the  boys  fight.” 

“Then  we  won’t  fight  where  you  are.  Soldiers,  forward — 
trot!  ”  and  the  whole  band  dashed  off  up  the  hill  at  a  brisk 
trot,  leaving  the  two  girls  under  the  tree.  Tom  led  the  way  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  then  dashed  away  to  a  thick  woods, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond.  Into  the  woods  they  rode,  dis¬ 
mounted,  and  tied  their  horses,  and  waited. 

Soon  one  of  the  scouts  was  seen  coming  back  at  full  speed. 
He  was  halted  by  Captain  Tom  himself,  who  asked: 

“What  news?” 

“A  whole  troop  of  dragoons,”  was  the  reply. 

“How  many?” 

“At  least  one  hundred  and  fifty.” 

“They  can’t  charge  us  in  the  woods.  We’ll  give  ’em  battle 
right  here,”  said  Tom,  and  he  at  once  arranged  his  plan.  There 
was  to  be  regular  volleys  of  twenty-five  rifles  every  ten  sec¬ 
onds. 

“Make  sure  of  your  man  before  you  fire,  boys,”  he  said, 
’’and  keep  cool.  If  we  whip  this  fight  they  will  let  us  alone, 
I  think.” 

Soon  another  bugle  blast  told  that  the  dragoons  were  much 
nearer,  and  the  brave  boys  grasped  their  rifles  firmly  and 
waited  for  them. 

“Don’t  fire  till  you  hear  the  order,”  sung  out  Tom. 

The  other  scouts  finally  dashed  up  and  were  halted.  They 
were  astonished  at  finding  their  comrades  so  much  nearer  the 
enemy,  but  did  not  have  time  to  do  any  talking.  The  redcoats 
were  close  behind  them,  coming  at  a  loping  gallop. 

The  Liberty  Boys  waited  for  the  order  to  fire,  and  when  ii 
came  twenty-five  rifles  cracked  almost  aS  one  shot,  and  nearly 
a  score  of  redcoats  tumbled  from  their  saddles. 

The  surprise  was  complete.  The  dragoons  tried  to  form 
some  sort  of  a  line,  but  ere  they  did  so,  another  volley  crashed 
into  them.  Their  officers  dashed  here  and  there  and  one  sung 
out: 

“Charge  the  rebels!” 

Crash!  came  a  third  volley,  and  the  men  turned  to  flee  from 
the  death-trap  they  were  in.  They  became  jammed  in  the  road 
— men  and  horses — arid  a  fourth  volley  committed  terrific  ha¬ 
voc  among  them.  They  dashed  into  the  woods  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  and  made  their  way  along  the  edges  til]  they 
could  emerge  out  of  range  of  the  deadly  rifles. 

It  was  over  within  less  than  three  minutes,  only  the  dead 
and  wounded  in  the  road,  remaining  to  tell  the  story. 

Then  the  boys  cheered  till  the  wood  echoed  far  and  wide  the 
cry  of  victory.  They  had  whipped  the  trained  soldiers  of  Brit¬ 
ain. 


“Steady,  boys!”  cried  Tom.  “Keep  your  places!  They  may 
come  again.” 

But  the  dragoons  did  not.  They  made  all  haste  to  return  to 
the  post  down  the  river  whence  they  had  come,  leaving  their 
dead  and  wounded  behind  them. 

Not  a  single  boy  had  been  hurt,  and  Tom  was  very  happy 
over  it.  But  not  a  prisoner,  saved  wounded  ones,  had  been 
taken.  One  officer  had  been  killed  and  another  wounded.  The 
latter  was  a  second  lieutenant,  and  his  wound  was  a  slight 
one.  He  would  have  escaped  but  for  the  fact  that  his  horse 
was  also  wounded.  Harry  Bowles  ordered  him  to  surrender. 

“Never!  ”  and  he  tried  to  urge  his  wounded  steed  over  him. 
Harry  seized  the  bit,  and  the  Briton  cut  at  him  with  his  saber. 
One  of  the  boys  caught  it  on  his  rifle  barrel,  and  the  blade 
broke. 

“  Shoot  the  redcoat!  ”  yelled  the  boys,  and  a  dozen  rifles  were 
leveled  at  him. 

“Hold  on,  boys!”  cried  Harry.  “We’ve  got  him — don’t  kill 
him!  ” 

“Yes,  you’ve  got  me,”  said  the  officer,  throwing  the  hilt  of 
his  sword  from  him.  “You  may  as  well  shoot  me,”  and,  he  sat 
up  straight  on  his  horse  and  glared  at  them. 

“We  never  shoot  prisoners  unless  they  deserve  it,”  said  Har¬ 
ry.  “Get  down,  sir,  and  behave  yourself.  We  are  boys,  but 
won’t  stand  any  nonsense!” 

He  dismounted  and  said: 

“I  am  wounded  in  the  shoulder.” 

“Sorry  to  hear  it.  Hope  it  is  not  a  bad  hurt.” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

Just  then  Tom  joined  them,  and  Harry  reported  the  capture 
to  him. 

“You  command  these  boys!  ”  the  prisoner  asked. 

“I  do,”  said  Tom,  “and  they  are  the  best  boys  in  the  world. 
They  are  out  after  Tories  and  redcoats.  They  whipped  one 
party  of  dragoons  last  night  and  another  to-day.  If  your  gen¬ 
eral  will  send  his  troops  along  in  squads  of  one  hundred  or  so, 
we’ll  take  care  of  all  of  them.” 

“You  are  too  young  to  commit  the  crime  of  treason,”  said  the 
young  officer.  , 

“We  commit  no  treason.  This  is  our  country.  We  were  all 
born  here.  We  don’t  want  King  George,  and  won’t  have  him.  ” 

Tom  then  ordered  the  boys  to  gather  up  all  the  arms,  pistols, 
sabres  and  saddles  and  prepare  to  leave. 

“The  farmers  must  take  care  of  the  wounded,”  he  said.  “We 
have  other  work  to  do,”  and,  placing  the  wounded  officer  on 
another  horse,  gave  the  order  to  march.  They  rode  back  to  the 
old  mill,  where  a  score  of  farmers,  excited  by  the  news,  had 
come  in  wagons  and  on  horseback  to  see  the  boys. 

“Oh,  it  was  mean  of  you  not  to  let  me  see  the  battle,”  said 
Mildred  Miller  to  Captain  Tom,  when  she  met  him  again.  He 
laughed  and  said: 

“Our  boys  are  so  much  in  love  -with  you  they  wrould  not  have 
won  the  day  had  you  been  along.” 

“Why  not?”  she  asked. 

“Why,  what  boy  would  look  at  a  redcoat  when  he  could  look 
at  you?” 

“I  might  ask  why  should  a  boy  tell  the  truth  when  he  can 
make  up  such  fibs  as  that?”  she  retorted,  and  the  boys  laughed 
heartily.  Then  she  asked  if  they  were  going  away. 

“Yes,”  Tom  answered.  “We  have  done  our  work  here.  Your 
people  must  bury  the  dead  and  look  after  the  wounded." 

“If  they  come  again  shall  we  send  for  you?"  she  asked. 

Yes,  and  if  not  piessed  by  the  enemy  near  our  homes,  wo 
will  come  like  the  wind  to  your  rescue." 

“Then  good-by.  We  shall  pray  for  the  brave  Liberty  Boys 
day  and  night,"  and  she  extended  her  hand  to  Tom,  who  took 
it  and  kissed  it. 

The  boys  then  dashed  away  with  cheers.  They  had  done 
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wonders  without  losing  one  of  their  number.  It  might  seem 
unusual  for  such  things  to  happen,  and  it  was  unusual.  But 
the  pages  of  history  are  filled  with  such  deeds.  An  ambush  is 
frequently  destructive  to  one  side  only.  Sometimes  hundreds 
are  slain  on  one  side,  where  none,  or  but  few,  are  hurt  on  the 
other. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  VICTORIOUS  RETURN. 

The  Liberty  Boys  were  now  on  their  way  home  again.  They 
knew'  they  could  not  reach  there  that  night,  but  would  be 
near  enough  to  find  out  if  the  Tories  were  gathering  for  re¬ 
venge.  Tom  talked  freely  with  them  on  the  way,  and  divulged 
his  plan  of  fighting  the  enemy.  ' 

“When  you  have  located  them,”  he  said,  “strike  quickly, 
when  they  are  not  ready,  or  else  meet  them  where  they  least ; 
expect  you.  The  best  soldiers  in  the  world  become  demoralized 
when  assailed  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  I’ve  read  the  cam- j 
paign  of  great  generals,  and  found  that  they  pursued  that  plan 
whenever  they  could.  Washington  won  at  Trenton  and  Prince¬ 
ton  that  way.  When  we  fire  by  volleys  every  ten  or  fifteen  sec- ! 

' 

onds  we  give  the  impression  of  a  larger  force  than  we  really 
have,  and  that  always  demoralizes  the  enemy  when  he  can’t 
count  us.  I  want  you  all  to  understand  that  so  you  can  know 
what  we  are  doing.  If  you  fail  to  obey  orders  in  battle,  we 
shall  lose  and  get  slaughtered,  and  that’s  what  we  don’t  want 
to  happen.” 

That  night  they  encamped  within  ten  miles  of  the  Bowles 
place,  and  sent  out  scouts  among  the  farmers  to  see  if  they  had 
any  news  of  the  Tories.  They  found  none,  and  so  had  a  chance 
to  sleep  well.  The  next  morning  they  resumed  the  march  and 
reached  home  in  a  couple  of  hours  to  find  twenty-two  new  re¬ 
cruits  waiting  for  them,  each  with  his  black  horse,  rifle  and 
coonskin  cap. 

“We’ll  soon  have  a  regiment  if  the  boys  keep  coming  in  this 
way,”  said  Tom,  when  he  met  them.  “This  gives  us  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-two  rifles.  We’ll  have  to  do  some  foraging, 
since  we  can’t  live  here  all  the  time,  our  friends  paying  all  the 
expenses.  ” 

The  new  recruits  were  assigned,  and  then  Tom  and  Harry 
had  to  go  to  their  homes  to  see  mother  and  siste^.  Tom 
found  that  the  two  Tories  who  had  been  in  his  mother’s  care 
while  wounded  had  gone  home.  She  said  they  had  both  prom¬ 
ised  her  not  to  join  in  any  attempt  to  bring  the  war  to  her 
home  again. 

“They  offered  to  pay  me  some  day  for  what  we  did  for 
them,”  she  added,  “but  I  told  them  they  should  not  do  so— 
that  they  should  stay  at  home  and  let  the  patriots  fight  it  out 
with  the  king’s  army — if  they  could  not  help  us.” 

“That  was  a  good  suggestion.  What  did  they  say  to  it?” 
Tom  asked  her. 

“They  said  they  were  loyal  kingsmen,  and  could  never  go 
into  rebellion.  But  they  said  they  would  never  do  any  harm  to 
me  or  mine.” 

“Well,  I  haven’t  any  faith  in  any  of  them.  They  can  never 
forgive  us,  boys,  and  so  we  have  got  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
them  all  the  time.” 

“That’s  just  what  I  think,  too,  brother,”  said  Martha.  “I 
overheard  them  talking  one  day,  and  they  were  saying  what 
would  be  done  to  you  boys  when  the  king’s  army  came  through 
here.  I  did  not  let  them  know  I  heard  them,  but  I  watched 
them  closely  after  that.  If  ever  they  can  do  so,  the  Tories  will 
come  here  and  burn  us  out.  They  hate  you  above  all  the  boys.  ” 

“They  will  have  to  have  a  mighty  big  crowd  in  order  to  have 
their  own  way  in  this  neighborhood.  When  did  you  see  Myr¬ 
tle  Bowles  last?” 

“This  morning,  she  rode  by  here  on  her  black  horse,  and 


stopped  at  the  gate  to  tell  me  I  ought  to  have  a  black  horse, 
too.  She  is  having  a  coonskin  cap  made  for  herself.” 

“Eh?  For  herself?” 

“Yes.  She  says  she  wants  to  be  a  member  of  the  company 
even  though  she  can’t  go  with  them.” 

“The  boys  would  elect  her,  and  you,  too.  I’ll  get  you  a  black 
horse.  We  captured  two  fine  ones  day  before  yesterday.  Make 
yourself  a  coonskin  cap,  too,  but  don’t  let  her  know  anything 
about  it,”  and  then  he  told  her  the  story  of  Mildred  Miller. 

“She  is  the  bravest  girl  I  ever  met,”  he  added,  “and  the 
smartest.  She  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  half  a  hundred  dead 
and  wounded  dragoons,  and  made  a  speech  to  the  boys  that 
fairly  set  them  wil$.  I  never  heard  such  a  speech  in  ray  life.” 

“How  old  is  she!  ” 

“I  don’t  think  she  is  yet  seventeen.  She  has  a  sister  who 
seems  to  be  about  nineteen  years  old.” 

“Is  she  beautiful?” 

“Yes — the  boys  all  think  she  is.  .  I  could  think  of  nothing 
but  her  courage.  She  cried  out  that  she  hated  the  redcoats, 
hated  the  king  and  all  England,  while  a  wounded  British  officer 
was  listening  to  her.  What  a  fighter  she  would  be  were  she  a 
boy!  ” 

While  Tom  was  engaged  in  thus  telling  the  story  of  the  ex-  * 
pedition,  he  heard  the  sounds  of  a  horse’s  hoofs  on  the  road, 
and  a  few  moments  later  Myrtle  Bowles  appeared  at  the  gate 
on  her  black  horse.  He  ran  out  to  meet  her  and  shake  hands 
with  her. 

“Brother  has  told  me  of  your  victories,”  she  said  to  him, 
“and  I  have  come  to  congratulate  you.  You  ought  to  have 
command  of  ten  thousand  men.  I  believe  you  could  drive  all 
the  king's  troops  out  of  the  country.” 

“I  believe  so,  too,”  he  laughed,  “if  I  could  get  ten  thousand 
such  boys  as  I  now  have,  and  each  one  with  a  sister  like  Harry 
Bowles.” 

“Why,  what  could  the  sisters  do?” 

“Help  them  in  a  thousand  ways.  Every  boy  would  fall  in 
love  with  his  comrade’s  sister,  and - ” 

“Get  love  and  war  all  mixed  up,”  she  laughed. 

“Yes,  for  when  a  fellow  has  a  sweetheart  to  fight  for  he  is  a 
better  soldier  than  one  who  has  none.” 

“I  don’t  see  how  you  could  fight  any  better  than  you  have. 
Have  you  a  sweetheart?” 

“Yes,  but  she  doesn’t  know  it.” 

“Why  don’t  you  tell  her?” 

“I’m  afraid  to.” 

“Afraid!  We  all  have  come  to  think  that  Captain  Tom  Rives 
is  a  stranger  to  fear.” 

“You  look  at  him  from  a  warlike  standpoint.  He  is  more 
afraid  of  the  girl  he  loves  than  of  all  the  redcoats  in  America.” 

“I  don’t  believe  you,  Tom  Rives.  You  ate  not  the  man  to 
love  a  girl  and  not  tell  her  so.” 

“I  shall  die  with  the  secret  unless  I  can  see  some  evidence  to 
show  that  she  cares  anything  for  me.  I  can  hope  while  in 
doubt,  and  ambition  to  be  worthy  of  her  love  may  spur  me  on 
to  win  fame  and  fortune.  To  tell  her  now  and  find  that  she 
loves  me  not  would  be  a  death  blow  to  both  hope  and  ambi¬ 
tion.” 

She  looked  at  him  in  wondering  surprise.  She  had  never 
looked  upon  him  as  a  youth  of  much  depth,  but  his  words 
seemed  to  come  from  one  who  had  a  big  brain  and  a  large 
heart.  He  had  shown  such  wonderful  capacity  within  the  last, 
month  that  his  name  was  known  and  talked  of  for  a  hundred 
miles  around. 

“Who  is  the  girl?”  she  asked  after  a  pause. 

He  looked  at  her  and  slowly  shook  his  head. 

“I  may  be  able  to  find  out  if  she  loves  you  ”  she  laughed. 

“No  woman  could  love  a  man  who  told  his  love  that  way,” 
he  replied,  and  she  blushed  as  if  ashamed  of  having  asked  the 
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question.  There  was  an  awkward  pause,  but  Martha  came  out 
from  the  house  and  joined  them,  saying  to  Myrtle: 

“Brother  is  going  to  give  me  a  blach  horse  so  I  am  going 
to  be  a  Liberty  girl,  too,”  and  she  laughed  in  such  a  happy 
way  the  other  envied  her. 

“You  girls  might  get  up  a  company  on  the  same  plan  as 
ours,”  laughed  Tom,  “led  by  Captain  Bowles  and  Lieutenant 
Rives.  I  dfin’t  think  the  enemy  would  have  the  heart  to  shoot 
at  you.” 

“They  would  try  to  capture  us,  though,”  said  Myrtle;  “and, 
if  they  succeed,  would  have  an  excuse  to  hold  us  as  prisqners  of 
war.  That  would  be  awful,”  and  they  laughed  merrily  over  the 
horror  of  such  a  situation. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

MYRTLE  BOWLES’  DISAPPEARANCE. 

After  stopping  at  the  Rives’  gate  half  an  hour,  Myrtle  Bowles 
bade  Captain  Tom  and  Martha  good-evening  and  rode  away 
on  her  splendid  black  steed  at  a  brisk  canter.  It  was  but  a 
mile  to  her  home,  and  the  road  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Tom  gazed  after  her  till  she  was  hidden  from  view  by  the 
trees  and  the  shadows  of  a  fast-approaching  twilight.  Martha 
was  by  his  side. 

“She  rides  well,”  he  remarked  to  his  sister. 

“Yes;  and  £he  likes  to  be  told  she  does,  too,”  said  Martha. 

“Indeed! ” 

“Yes,  she  loves  praise  and  admiration.” 

“Well,  isn’t  that  the  case  with  all  you  girls?” 

“Maybe  so,  but  with  some  it  is  a  passion.  Myrtle  Bowles  can 
live  on  it,  I  believe.” 

“Well,  I  thought  differently  of  her,”  said  Tom. 

“Oh,  you  boys  don’t  know  much  about  girls,”  she  laughed, 
as  she  ran  into  the  house. 

Tom  went  round  toward  the  barn;  but  ere  he  reached  there 
he  thought  he  heard  a  woman’s  scream  up  the  road.  He  stop¬ 
ped  and  listened,  wondering  how  he  came  to  think  he  heard  it 
— and  then  went  on  to  the  barn. 

The  stars  came  out  and  he  went  in  to  supper.  After  the  meal 
he  and  his  mother  sat  out  on  the  little  porch  talking  of  the 
war  and  the  probable  duration  of  it,  when  they  heard  a  horse 
coming  down  the  road  which  stopped  at  the  gate. 

“Hello,  Tom!”  called  a  voice. 

“That’s  Harry’s  voice!”  exclaimed  Tom.  “Come  in,  Harry.” 

“I’ve  come  for  Myrtle,”  returned  Harry.  “Mother  wishes  her 
to  come  home.” 

Tom  sprang  up  and  rah  out  to  the  gate  to  where  Harry  sat 
on  his  horse. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  she  has  not  reached  home,  Harry?”  he 
asked. 

“She  was  not  there  ten  minutes  ago.  Isn’t  she  here?” 

“No.  She  rode  off  up  the  road  two  hours  ago,  just  as  the 
sun  went  down.” 

“By  herself?” 

“Yes.” 

“She  never  reached  home,”  and  Harry’s  voice  had  a  tinge  of 
fear  in  it. 

“Then  something  has  happened  to  her.  I  stood  here  and 
looked  after  her  till  she  was  out  of  sight,  Martha  and  I.” 

“What  shall  we  do,  Tom?”  and  Harry’s  voice  faltered. 

“Turn  out  and  look  for  her.  Ride  back  fo  camp  and  call  the 
boys  together.  I’ll  be  there  in  a  few  minutes.” 

Hai  ry  turned  and  spurred  his  horse  forward,  going  at  full 
speed  toward  the  camp,  which  was  quite  near  the  Bowles  place. 

“It  was  her  voice  I  heard,”  Tom  said  to  himself,  as  he  went 
back  to  the  house.  “I  am  sure  of  it  now.  She  has  been  seized 
by  the  Tories.  The  Indians  have  no  grudge  against  us  about , 
here.  I'll  put  a  guard  about  both  places  at  once,  and  then  ‘ 
make  a  search  for  her.” 


He  did  not  tell  his  mother  what  he  suspected.  But  from  her 
place  on  the  porch  she  had  heard  what  had  passed  between 
the  two  boys  at  the  gate. 

“What  do  you  think  has  happened  to  Myrtle?”  she  asked. 

“I  fear  her  horse  has  thrown  her,”  he  replied. 

“But  they  would  have  seen  the  horse  when  he  went  home.” 

“They  probably  did  not — merely  thinking  she  had  stayed 
here  to  supper.  I  am  going  up  to  the  camp  to  set  the  boys 
looking  for  her.” 

“Send  me  word  when  she  has  been  found.” 

“Yes,  of  course,”  and  he  buckled  on  his  sword,  took  his  rifle 
and  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  hurried  away.  - 

He  reached  the  camp  and  found  the  boys  waiting  for  him. 

He  at  once  sent  a  guard  of  twenty  to  each  place,  telling  them 
to  be  vigilant,  as  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  Tories  were 
about  whom  the  scouts  had  not  seen.  Then  he  sent  five  scouts 
out  on  each  of  the  four  roads,  to  patrol  them.  That  left  eighty 
to  do  the  searching. 

Morning  found  them  weary  and  sleepy,  but  with  no  news  of 
the  missing  girl.  Mrs.  Bowles  was  in  a  state  bordering  on 
frenzy.  Tom  went  to  her  and  said: 

“I  believe  she  has  been  captured  by  the  Tories,  so  no  harm 
will  come  to  her.  We  shall  not  rest  till  we  find  her  and  restore 
her  to  your  arms.” 

“Heaven  bless  you,  boys!”  cried  the  agonized  mother.  “I 
shall  pray  for  every  one  of  you,”  and  she  broke  down  again. 

Some  of  the  boys  were  good  woodsmen.  Soon  after  sunrise 
they  succeeded  in  finding  the  trail  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  men,  in 
the  woods  near  the  roadside,  which,  when  followed,  led  far¬ 
ther  back  to  where  as  many  horses  had  been  hitched  for  hours. 
They  followed  it  out  into  a  little  cattle  path  that  led  in  the 
direction  of  Bell’s  store,  where  the  Liberty  Boys  fought  their 
first  battle.  Seven  miles  away  it  emerged  into  the  main  road, 
and  the  trail  was  lost  in  the  travel  to  and  fro,  that  was  ever 
going  on.  Just  as  they  were  going  to  send  back  word  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Tom,  a  negro  on  a  mule  rode  up. 

“Is  youse  de  Liberty  Boys?”  he  asked. 

.“Yes,”  was  the  reply. 

* 

“Den  dis  heah  is  fo’  you,”  and  he  handed  the  sergeant  a  note 
which  he  read  as  follows: 

“To  Captain  Rives,  of  the  Liberty  Boys: 

“I  am  in  the  hands  of  the  kingsmen,  who  say  they  willl  hang 
me  if  you  do  not  return  the  money  you  took  from  the  British 
officers  at  Bell’s  store.  They  say  that  money  was  to  be  paid  to 
them,  and  now  take  this  method  to  force  you  to  give  it  up. 
A  man  will  be  sent  to  meet  you  at  a  certain  place  to  receive  the 
money,  and  if  he  is  molested  my  life  pays  the  penalty.  You  are 
to  send  back  instructions  by  the  bearer  of  this,  after  which  you 
will  be  notified  where  the  money  is  to  be  paid  and  to  whom. 
This  places  my  life  in  your  hands,  and  whatever  you  decide 
upon  as  best  to  be  done,  no  blame  for  you  shall  ever  pass  my 
lips.  Myrtle  Bowles.” 

“Lord,  but  it’s  hard  on  the  poor  girl!”  groaned  the  sergeant, 
who  knew  that  at  least  a  third  of  the  money  had  been  spent  for 
provisions  for  man  and  beast  “But  we  must  take  it  to  the 
captain.  Bring  the  negro  along,”  and  they  started  back  for 
camp  with  all  baste. 

Tom  was  dumfounded  when  he  read  the  note.  He  questioned 
the  negro,  who  said  the  note  had  been  given  him  by  five  men 
near  Bell’s  store,  who  promised  him  a  suit  of  clothes  to  bring 
the  note  and  fetch  a  reply. 

“To  whom  do  you  belong?” 

Tom  asked  the  question  with  a  suddenness  that  startled  the 
negro,  and  he  answered. 

“To  Marse  Jed  Echols,  sah." 
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“To  Jed  Echols,  eh? 
live?" 

“Eleben  miles  tudder  side  Bell’s  store,  sail.” 

"Ah!"  and  Tom  called  out  the  name,  asking: 

"Do  any  of  you  know  Jed  Echols?” 

“I  do.”  said  Will  Needham,  "and  he’s  a  rank  Tory,  too.” 

"Come  here,  please,”  and  Tom  and  young  Needham  went 
aside  and  conferred  a  few  moments.  Then  Captain  Tom  called 
out: 

"Mount,  boys,  and  follow  me!  ”  and  he  ran  to  his  horse  and 
leaped  into  the  saddle. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

HOW  CAPTAIN  TOM  OUTWITTED  THE  TORIES. 

The  Liberty  Boys  dashed  away  about  one  hundred  strong, 
forty-two  of  them  being  left  to  guard  the  Bowles  and  Rives  i 
places  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Owens.  No  one  save 
young  Needham  knew  where  the  captain  was  leading  them  to 
at  such  a  headlong  pace,  but  they  knew  that  he  was  after 
Tories,  and  that  was  enough.  The  negro  who  brought  the  note 
was  placed  in  charge  of  two  of  the  boys,  while  Needham  and 
Captain  Tom  rode  together. 

“You  know  where  he  lives?”  the  captain  asked  Needham. 

"Yes,  and  know  one  of  his  girls.  He  has  three  daughters  and 
two  boys.  The  boys  are  about  twelve  and  founeen,  I  believe. 
The  girls  are  older.  He  has  some  four  or  five  negroes  and  a 
pretty  good  farm,  but  is  a  rank  Tory.  That  negro  there  is  one 
of  his.  I  have  an  uncle  who  lives  about  seven  miles  from  the 
Echols  place,  and  it  was  while  I  was  on  a  visit  there  that  I  saw 
the  whole  Echols  family.” 

“Is  your  uncle  a  patriot?” 

“Yes,  and  I  fear  my  visit  this  way  may  cause  him  trouble.” 

“But  the  most  of  his  neighbors  are  patriots,  too,  are  they 

not?” 

“Yes,  two  to  one.” 

“Then  they  won’t  trouble  him.  I’ll  give  them  fair  warning 
that  whatever  they  do  to  our  people,  that  we  shall  do  unto 
them.  ”  .  ? 

Then  Captain  Tom  began  questioning  the  negro  again  as  they 
rode  along.  He  wanted  to  know  if  he  had  seen  any  strange 
young  lady  at  the  house.  The  negro  declared  he  had  not. 

“Where  are  you  to  meet  your  master  when  you  go  back  to 
him?” 

“Down  at  de  creek  below  de  store,  sah.” 

“How  far  from  the  store?” 

“’Bout  er  mile,  sah.” 

“We  don’t  go  that  way  to  get  to  his  house?” 

“No,  sah.  Dis  heah  road  don’t  go  dat  way.  We  go  roun’  by 
de  swamp,  an’  dar  we  come  in  by  de  barn,  sah.” 

After  three  hours’  hard  riding,  the  Liberty  Boys  struck  the 
Echols  place,  finding  the  family  at  home.  Mrs.  Echols  was 
utterly  dumfounded  at  their  sudden  appearance,  as  were  her 
three  daughters,  all  good-looking  girls. 

“Where  is  your  husband?”  Captain  Tom  asked  her. 

“I  don’t  know,  sir,”  she  replied.  “What  do  you  want  with 
him?” 

“I  want  to  see  him.  Is  that  negro  out  there  one  of  yours?” 

“Yes;  he  belongs  to  us.” 

“Very  well.  Please  read  that  note  and  then  you  may  under¬ 
stand  what  I  want  to  see  him  about,”  and  he  handed  her  Myrtle 
Bowles’  note  to  read.  She  read  it  through  carefully,  saying, 
when  she  had  finished  it: 

“I  don’t  know  what  it  means.  I  have  seen  nothing  of  any 
young  lady  of  that  name.” 

“Your  husband  sent  that  note  to  me  by  the  hand  of  that 
negro  out  there.  I  want  you  to  send  a  note  to  your  husband 
telling  him  that  you  and  your  three  daughters  are  in  my  hands, 
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and  that  when  he  delivers  Miss  Bowles  to  me  you  can  go  to 
him.” 

She  turned  deathly  pale,  and  one  of  the  girls  became  hysteri¬ 
cal. 

“Don’t  worry,  young  ladies,”  Captain  Tom  said  to  them. 
“No  harm  will  come  to  you,  unless  harm  is  done  Miss  Bowles. 
Whatever  is  done  to  her  will  also  be  done  to  you.” 

“But  what  have  we  done?”  one  of  the  girls  asked.  “We  are 
innocent.” 

“So  is  Miss  Bowles.  War  is  bad  business,  and  women  should 
be  exempt  from  its  horrors,  but  the  friends  of  the  king  seem 
disposed  to  make  it  otherwse.  You  had  better  send  one  of  your 
sons  with  the  negro  with  the  note,  Mrs.  Echols,  and  tell  him 
to  explain  it  all  to  his  father.” 

She  wrote  the  note  and  sent  it  with  her  eldest  son,  a  youth 
of  fourteen,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  negro.  As  soon  as 
they  were  off,  guards  were  placed  about  the  premises,  and 
scouts  sent  out  to  every  point  of  the  compass  as  a  precaution. 
It  was  then  high  noon.  A  bullock  was  killed  for  food  for  the 
boys,  and  Black  Ben  had  charge  of  the  roasting.  The  horses 
were  fed  from  the  contents  of  the  barn. 

The  day  passed,  and  a  little  before  sunset  the  boy  returned 
to  his  mother  with  a  note  from  his  father.  She  read  it  and 
handed  it  to  Tom.  He  read  it: 

“I  had  nothing  to  do  with  Miss  Bowles’  capture,  but  those 
who  did  say  they  are  willing  to  exchange  her  for  you  and  the 
girls.  They  will  find  her  waiting  for  them  at  Mr.  Bell’s  home, 
near  the  site  of  the  old  store.”- 

“Very  well.  You  and  your  daughters  must  go  with  us,  then. 
We  cannot  release  you  till  we  have  Miss  Bowles  in  our  care.” 

She  demurred  and  so  did  the  girls. 

“Blame  only  your  husband  and  father,  ladies.  He  should 
have  sent  her  back  with  your  son.” 

They  were  forced  to  go.  A  wagon  was  hitched  up  for  them 
and  the  journey  began.  A  guard  surrounded  the  wagon  all  the 
way.  It  was  dark  when  they  reached  Bell’s  place. 

“Oh,  there  they  are!”  cried  Myrtle  Bowles,  running  toward 
them  from  the  house.  Tom  leaped  from  his  horse  and  caught 
her  in  his  arms.  Harry  rushed  up  and  embraced  her  also. 
Then  she  shook  hands  with  every  boy  in  reach  of  her. 

“Where  are  your  captors?”  Captain  Tom  asked. 

“They  went  away  two  hours  ago,”  she  replied. 

“How  many  were  they?” 

“About  a  dozen  in  all.” 

“Do  you  know  them?” 

“No,  but  their  leader  was  named  Echols.” 

Tom  returned  to  the  wagon,  and  said: 

“You  are  at  liberty  to  go  home,  Mrs.  Echols.  Tell  your  hus¬ 
band  that  another  trick  of  this  kind  will  end  with  his  swing¬ 
ing  from  a  limb.  Say  to  him  also  that  the  best  way  lie  can 
serve  the  king  is  to  join  his  army  and  put  on  the  red  uniform.” 

Then  he  bowed  to  the  mother  and  daughters,  and  saw  them 
drive  away  in  the  wagon.  They  were  no  sooner  out  of  sight, 
than  he  turned  to  Harry  and  whispered: 

“I  am  going  to  take  twenty-five  of  the  boys  and  catch  Echols. 
You  take  command,  and  see  that  your  sister  reaches  her  moth¬ 
er  in  the  quickest  possible  time.” 

“All  right,”  said  Harry,  and  Myrtle  Bowles  was  soon  in  the 
saddle  with  the  boys.  Tom  saw  Bell  in  his  home,  and  asked 
him  what  he  knew  about  the  capture  of  the  yonug  lady. 

“Nothing  in  the  world,”  was  the  reply.  “They  rode  up  here 
and  left  her  at  my  gate.” 

“Did  you  know  them?” 

“I  did  not  see  them.  They  rode  off  immediately  and  she 
came  in  and  told  us  why  she  was  there.” 

“It  was  a  bad  piece  of  business,  Mr.  Bell.  The  women  must 
be  let  alone,  or  we’ll  hang  every  kingsman  in  the  country.” 


I  don’t  know  him.  Where  does  he 
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“I  think  they  ought  to  let  the  womeh  alone,”  assented  the 
old  store-keeper. 

“They  will  make  a  terrible  mistake  if  they  don’t,”  said  Tom. 

Then  they  moved  off  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  on  the 
main  road  the  boys  took  when  they  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Bowies  family.  But  when  about  a  mile  had  been  passed,  Tom 
and  a  squad  of  twenty-five  of  the  boys  turned  aside,  unper¬ 
ceived  by  the  others,  and  took  another  road. 

Two  hours  later  he  was  again  in  the  rear  of  the  Echols  place, 
concealed  in  the  woods,  waiting  to  hear  from  the  scouts  who 
had  been  sent  forward  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  Echols  him¬ 
self  had  returned  home. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

TOM  CAPTURES  ECHOLS. 

The  little  party  lay  in  the  woods  a  couple  of  hours  waiting 
for  the  return  of  the  scouts.  At  the  end  of  that  time  signals 
from  the  scouts  told  that  they  were  on  hand. 

Tom  went  out  to  meet  them.  They  told  him  that  Echols  and  ! 
four  men  had  just  come  home,  and  were  now  putting  up  their 
horses  in  the  barn.  He  at  once  surrounded  the  barn  with  the 
boys  and  captured  the  five  men. 

“Who  are  you?”  one  of  the  men  demanded. 

“I  am  Captain  Rives,”  replied  Tom.  “Who  are  you?” 

“My  name  is  Echols,”  said  another,  stepping  up  to  Tom. 
“What  does  this  mean?” 

“It  means  that  you  are  a  prisoner,  Mr.  Echols.” 

“What  for?” 

“Seizing  Miss  Bowles  and  holding  her  for  ransom.” 

“But  I  did  nothing  of  the  sort.” 

“We’ll  find  out  about  that.  You  are  to  face  Miss  Bowles  to¬ 
morrow,  and  if  she  says  you  are  innocent  you  will  be  set  free.”. 

“Where  is  she?” 

“Gone  to  her  home.  You  are  to  go  there  with  us  at  once.  Any 
attempt  to  escape  will  result  in  your  death.” 

They  bound  the  prisoners  securely  on  their  horses,  and  then 
led  them  out.  Echols  wanted  to  let  his  wife  know  where  he 
was  going,  but  Tom  objected/saying  he  could  tell  her  where  he 
had  been  wheM  he  came  back. 

“Why  should  she  be  kept  in  suspense?”  Echols  asked. 

“She  will  hardly  suffer  as  much  from  suspense  on  your  ac¬ 
count  as  Mr.  Bowles  did  on  account  of  her  daughter.  You  are 
in  the  habit  of  going  away  from  home  of  night  when  she  was 
not.  ” 

Echols  was  tied  on  his  horse,  and  two  Liberty  Boys  took 
charge  of  each  of  the  prisoners.  They  were  taken  over  to  the 
camp,  which  they  reached  about  midnight.  The  next  morning 
he  was  told  that  he  would  have  to  face  Miss  Bowles.  He  then 
acknowledged  that  he  and  the  men  with  him,  by  the  assistance’ 
of  six  others,  had  seized  her  and  forced  her  to  write  the  note 
that  was  sent  to  him. 

“Just  as  I  thought,”  said  Tom,  “and  you  would  have  hanged 
her  if  I  had  not  gotten  the  best  of  you  in  the  game.” 

“Oh,  no.  That  was  merely  a  threat.  We  would  not  have 
harmed  her.  ”  • 

“We  have  it  in  writing  that  you  would.  I  am  going  to  see 
that  you  are  properly  hanged,  Mr.  Echols.” 

Echols  fell  on  his  knees  and  begged  piteously  for  his  life. 
Tom  laughed  at  him,  saying: 

“You  act  just  like  a  man  who  would  do  what  you  have  done, 
Mr.  Echols.  Make  war  on  women  and  beg  like  a  coward  when 
you  fall  into  the  hands  of  men.  You  asked  for  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  ransom  for  Miss  Bowles.  If  your  friends  will  pay 
the  half  of  that  for  you  and  your  friends  here,  you  can  all 
go  free.  That’s  fair,  isn’t  it?” 

“Our  friends  are  all  poor.  They  couldn’t  raise  six  hundred 
(Jollars,  much  less  six  thousand  dollars.” 


“Then  it’s  all  over  with  you  five.  If  ever  men  deserved 
hanging,  you  five  do.  Lieutenant  Bowles,  as  your  sister  was 
the  victim  of  these  loyal  friends  of  the  king,  I  assign  to  you  Jie 
task  of  hanging  them.  You  will  take  them  down  the  road  a 
mile  or  two,  and  see  that  they  adorn  the  limb  of  some  sturdy 
oak.  Pin  on  their  breasts  a  note  that  ‘these  men  made  war  on 
women,  and  death  was  the  penalty.’  ” 

All  five  Tories  fell  on  their  knees  and  begged  abjectly  for 
their  lives.  Tom  shook  his  head  and  the  boys  brought  halters 
to  place  about  their  necks.  They  were  on  their  knees  when 
Myrtle  Bowles  and  Martha  rode  into  camp.  - 

“What’s  the  matter  with  those  men?”  Martha  asked  of  some 
of  the  boys.  They  told  her. 

“What!  Is  Mr.  Echols  here!”  Myrtle  exclaimed. 

“Yes — he  is  a  prisoner.” 

She  ran  to  Tom  and  asked  if  he  was  really-  going  to  hang  the 
men. 

“I  would  hang  a  thousand  men  if  they  raised  their  hands 
against  Harry’s  sister  or  mine,”  he  replied. 

“But  you  must  not  hang  them,  captain.  Make  them  take  the 
oath  and  fight  for  the  Continental  Congress.” 

“Ah,  that  is  good!  I’ll  give  them  that  alternative,”  and  he 
led  the  two  girls  up  to  where  the  men  were  kneeling,  saying: 

“Miss  Bowles  suggests  that  we  spare  your  lives  on  condition 
that  you  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress,  and  then  join  Washington’s  army.  I’ll  leave  that  to  you. 
Which  wrill  you  do?” 

All  five  men  sprang  to  their  feet  and  cried  out: 

“I’ll  do  it!” 

“Very  good.  Take  the  halters  off,  boys.  We’ll  see  what  sort 
of  soldiers  they  will  make.  We’ll  send  them  under  guard  to 
the  army.” 

That  was  what  the  prisoners  did  not  expect.  They  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  turned  loose  after  taking  the  oath.  That  was  the 
usual  way.  But  they  said  nothing,  being  only  too  glad  to  es¬ 
cape  with  their  lives. 

Tom  turned  to  Myrtle,  and  said: 

“You  came  just  in  time  to  save  them.  I  am  glad  you  did, 
too,”  and  they  walked  away  together,  while  Harry  and  Martha 
went  in  another  direction. 

“When  your  note— or  the  one  you  made  Mrs.  Echols  write,” 
said  Myrtle,  “reached  them  last  evening,  you  never  heard 
such  swearing  in  all  your  life.  Mr.  Echols  was  frightened  al¬ 
most  to  death.  He  was  wild  with  terror.  When  I  found  out 
what  you  had  done,  I  clapped  my  hands  and  laughed  at  him. 
I  knew  you  would  do  all  you  could  to  save  me.” 

“You  were  right,  I  would  have  hanged  them  to  punish  the 
indignity  they  inflicted  upon  you.  Hello!  I  wonder  who. that 
is?” 

A  man  on  a  fine  bay  was  riding  towards  them.  His  bearing 
was  that  of  a  soldier.  He  reined  up  near  a  group  of  the  boys 
and  asked  for  the  commander  of  the  camp: 

“Captain  Rives!”  called  out  one  of  the  boys. 

“Excuse  me,  please,”  said  Tom  to  Myrtle. 

“You  are  Captain  Rives?”  the  man  asked  him. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“I  am  Major  Ogden,  of  General  Greene’s  army.” 

Tom  saluted  him,  and  the  major  dismounted  and  handed  him 
a  sealed  document  addressed  to  “Captain  Rives,”  saying  as  he 
did  so:  “This  is  for  you.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  MAN  FROM  GREENE’S  ARMY. 

Captain  Tom  opened  the  envelope  and  found  it  to  contain  a 
note  from  the  commandant  of  the  post  at  Richmond,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 
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"Dear  Captain  Rives: 

"The  bearer  of  this  is  Major  Ogden,  of  General  Greene’s 
army.  He  is  sent  by  the  general  to  ask  the  aid  of  every  force 
now  under  arms  in  this  section,  as  his  army  has  come  up  from 
the  Carolinas  pursued  by  Cornwallis,  fighting  almost  daily. 
Your  command  is  not  a  part  of  the  Continental  Army,  but  the 
fame  of  your  exploits  has  come  to  us  and  filled  us  with  both 
joy  and  amazement,  for  we  are  told  you  are  all  mere  boys. 
I  have  given  the  major  this  note  to  you  that  you  might  confer 
with  him  about  the  situation  in  your  locality.  That  you  may 
feel  safe  in  so  doing,  I  will  state  that  the  major  is  an  old  friend 
of  Colonel  Bowles,  whose  home  is  somewhere  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Most  sincerely  yours, 

“R.  F.  Pritchard,  Colonel  Commanding.” 

“Do  you  know  Mrs.  Bowles,  major?”  Tom  asked,  looking  up 
at  the  man  when  he  had  finished  reading  the  letter. 

“Yes — I  met  her  once  in  Richmond,”  was  the  reply. 

“Come  writh  me,  then,  and  we’ll  have  a  few  moments’  talk 
with  her.  If  you  are  all  right  we  are  at  your  service,”  and  he 
led  the  way  up  to  the  Bowles  mansion. 

Mrs.  Bowles  at  once  recognized  him.  Tom  grasped  his  hand, 
saying: 

“That’s  all  I  want,  to  know,  major.  Pardon  me  for  being 
cautious.  We  boys  know  that  we  have  got  to  be  cautious  all 
the  time.” 

“My  dear  captain!”  the  major  exclaimed,  as  he  wrung  his 
hand,  .“your  very  cautio'n  stamps  you  as  a  born  soldier.  I  am 
more  gratified  at  that  than  with  anything  else.” 

“It  has  been  the  secret  of  our  success,”  said  Tom.  “Defeat 
means  ruin  to  us  all,  because  the  enemy  is  mad  at  our  boyish 
pranks.  ” 

“Colonel  Pritchard  tells  me  you  have  twice  whipped  the 
dragoons.  Is  it  true?” 

“It  is  true,  and  the  Tories  four  times.  But  we  always  attack¬ 
ed  when  they  least  expected  us,”  and  then  he  told  the  story  of 
the  Liberty  Boys  from  the  beginning  of  the  organization.  He 
also  told  of  Myrtle  and  Martha,  both  of  whom  entered  the 
house  at  that  moment  and  were  introduced.  The  major  told  of 
Greene’s  heroic  campaign — of  the  long  retreat  and  the  fierce 
battle  of  Guilford  Court  House,  adding: 

“Cornwallis  has  followed  us  into  Virginia,  and  Washington 
and  Lafayette  are  coming  to  reinforce  Greene  and  give  battle  to 
him.  ” 

“Washington  coming  to  Virginia?”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bowles. 
“Then  I  shall  see  my  husband  again!” 

“Yes,  and  we  hope  to  crush  Cornwallis  and  end  the  war  at 
one  blow.” 

“Major,  come  out  and  speak  to  the  Liberty  Boys,”  said  Tom. 
“It  will  do  them  a  world  of  good.” 

“With  pleasure,”  said  the  major,  and  they  went  together. 
Tom  gave  the  order  to  mount,  and  the  entire  command  sprang 
into  the  saddle. 

“What  a  splendid  uniform  you  have— those  caps  and  black 
horses!  ”  the  major  exclaimed  as  the  boys  rode  by. 

“Yes,  and  every  one  is  a  dead  shot,  too.  Those  old  squirrel 
rifles  don’t  waste  much  lead.  They  can  aim  ~  well  from  the 
saddle  as  when  on  foot;  and  they  know  how  u  obey  orders." 

“That  is  the  first  duty  of  a  soldier,”  remarked  the  major. 

Then  the  boys  Assumed  a  position  in  front  of  the  officer,  who 
said: 

“Comrades,  I  come  to  you  from  the  battlefields  of  the  South. 
The  tide  of  battle  now  rolls  in  upon  the  soil  of  Virginia,  for 
Cornwallis  is  at  your  doors.  Greene  is  near  with  his  veterans, 
and  Washington  with  his  Continentals  hastens  from  the  North. 
Lafayette  with  his  Frenchmen  are  marshaling  for  the  fray,  and 
the  French  fleet  is  on  the  coast.  Soon  the  great  battle  will 


be  fought  that  is  to  end  the  war  and  make  us  a  free  people. 
I  am  come  to  you,  by  order  from  the  brave  Greene,  to  ask  your 
aid  in  breaking  up  any  attempts  by  the  Tories  to  join  Cornwal¬ 
lis  or  aid  him  any  way.  You  are  not  a  part  of  the  Continental 
army,  but  the  fame  of  your  exploits  in  the  valley  cf  the  James 
has  filled  the  hearts  of  the  old  veterans,  who  cry  out,  ‘down 
with  the  king!’  Our  boys  will  take  care  of  their  mothers!” 

The  boys  grew  wild  in  their  cheering.  The  major  was  an 
orator  such  as  they  had  never  heard  before.  They  made  the 
welkin  ring  with  their  shouts  of: 

"Down  with  the  king!” 

The  major  then  told  them  of  the  terrible  battles  that  had 
been  fought  by  Greene,  and  how  that  consummate  general  had 
baffled  the  British  commander  in  the  long  retreat — how"Wash- 
ington  was  now  hastening  to  crush  Cornwallis,  and  how  they 
would  have  a  chance  to  serve  under  him — the  great  general  on 
whom  were  centered  all  the  hopes  of  the  patriots.  It  was  a 
grand,  eloquent  speech,  and  the  boys  were  stirred  up  as  never 
before  in  their  lives. 

Just  as  he  ended  his  speech  a  young  girl  dashed  up  on  a  big 
iron  gray  horse,  coming  at  full  speed.  She  dashed  right  into 
the  midst  of  the  boys  and  cried  out: 

“Liberty  Boys,  the  dragoons  are  coming  after  you!” 

“Miss  Miller!  Miss  Miller!”  cried  the  boys,  recognizing  the 
brave  lass  who  had  led  them  to  the  camp  of  the  dragoons  at  the 
old  mill  two  weeks  before. 

Tom  ran  to  her  and  lifted  her  from  the  saddle,  and  led  her 
toward  the  house. 

“You  have  no  time  to  lose,”  she  said.  “They  are  within  two 
miles  of  you,  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them.  I  counted  them. 
They  are  coming  fast  to  surprise  you!  ” 

“We  can  equalize  the  forces  by  one  volley,”  cried  Tom.  He 
sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  the  major  followed  him.  They 
dashed  down  the  road  past  the  Rives  place,  and  up  the  hill  be¬ 
yond  the  creek.  On  the  hill  was  a  stone  fence  on  both  sides  of 
the  road,  about  four  feet  high,  back  of  which  were  woods.  It 
was  a  stony  place,  and  the  fences  had  been  built  of  stone  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  so  much  rock.  They  entered  the  woods  be¬ 
low  the  end  of  the  wall,  and  tied  their  horses  in  the  woods. 
Then  they  divided,  one-half  to  the  right  wall  and  the  other 
on  the  left. 

“Let  every  man  keep  hidden  till  I  order  a  fire.  Then  the  left 
will  give  ’em  a  volley.  Ten  seconds  later  the  right,  and  after 
that  give  ’em  lead  as  fast  as  you  can.  If  they  get  over  the 
wall  use  your  pistols.  Here  they  come!  Down,  every  man!  ” 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  DRAGOONS. 

The  Liberty  Boys  crouched  down  behind  the  stone  walls  as 
the  roar  of  the  headlong  rush  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  horses 
was  borne  to  them  on  the  breeze.  It  became  louder  every  mo¬ 
ment,  and  soon  the  head  of  the  column  came  into  view.  They 
knew  they  were  quite  near  the  camp  of  the  Liberty  Boys,  and 
were  straining  every  nerve  to  get  up  to  them  ere  their  presence 
was  discovered.  On,  on  they  came,  and  when  the  head  of  the 
column  had  passed  the  entire  length  of  the  front  of  the  con¬ 
cealed  patriots,  Captain  Tom  gave  the  signal  to  his  boys.  Sev¬ 
enty  of  them  rose  up  and  delivered  a  volley  at  close  range, 
emptying  half  a  hundred  saddles.  The  redcoats  were  going  so 
fast  that  those  behind  rushed  over  their  fallen  comrades. 
Riderless  horses  filled  the  road,  and  the  hoarse  voices  of  offi¬ 
cers  roared  orders  to  “kill  the  rebels!” 

They  had  nearly  formed  to  charge  the  stone  wall  from  which 
the  terrible  volley  had  come,  when  another  withering  blast 
greeted  them  from  the  other  wall.  Howls  of  rage,  pain  and 
terror  filled  the  air.  Men  no  longer  obeyed  orders,  but  rushed 
back  only  to  collide  with  those  who  were  rushing  forward. 
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That  caused  a  jam  between  the  two  stone  walls,  and  a  panic 

ensued. 

“Let  ’em  have  it  again,  boys!  ”  cried  Tom,  and  they  did, 
sending  in  seventy  more  shots  where  nearly  every  bullet  found 
a  mark.  In  another  moment  not  a  redcoat  was  in  range. 
They  were  careering  down  the  road  whence  they  came,  leaving 
the  roadway  filled  with  dead  and  dying  Britons.  Not  one  of 
the  boys  moved  from  his  place.  They  simply  stood  up  and 
peered  over  after  the  dragoons. 

“Comrades!”  sung^out  Major  Ogden,  springing  up  on  top  of 
the  wall,  “that  is  the  best  work  that  has  been  done  during 
the  whole  war!  ” 

“That’s  the  way  we  do  it!”  cried  one  of  the  boys,  at  which 
the  others  laughed  and  cheered. 

Over  one  hundred  sabers,  and  fully  half  as  many  horses  and 
saddles  were  captured.  Two  of  the  boys  had  been  killed  and 
five  wounded. 

The  news  spread  rapidly,  and  farmers  came  from  all  around 
to  view  the  battlefield  and  help  bury  the  dead.  Martha,  Myr¬ 
tle  and  Miss  Miller  rode  out  when  they  heard  of  the  victory. 
The  boys  surrounded  Mildred  Miller  and  cheered  her  till  they 
were  hoarse.  Her  timely  warning  had  saved  them  from  de¬ 
struction. 

Major  Odgen  suggested  that  wagons  be  procured  t'-  convey 
the  wounded  dragoons  to  the  nearest  post  where  theii  wounds 
could  be  attended  to  in  the  hospitals,  and  it  was  done.  The 
two  dead  Liberty  Boys  were  buried  with  military  honors,  and 
the  wounded  ones  taken  to  the  Bowles  mansion. 

The  battle  and  victory  created  a  sensation.  It  electrified  the 
patriots,  and  the  Tories  were  correspondingly  depressed.  Re¬ 
cruits  flocked  to  the  camp  from  all  the  counties  along  the  river 
till  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  on  the  muster  roll.  Tom 
divided  them  into  five  colnpanies  of  fifty  each,  and  had  them 
elect  full  company  officers.  Every  boy  came  in  on  a  black 
horse,  and  wore  a  coonskin  cap.  The  Tories  kept  quiet.  They 
did  not  dare  make  any  attempt  to  organize  again.  Many  of 
them  went  away  to  join  the  main  army  under  Cornwallis. 

Major  Ogden  made  such  a  glowing  report  of  the  defeat  of 
Walpole’s  dragoons  when  he  returned  to  Greene’s  army  that 
the  veterans  cheered  themselves  hoarse  over  it. 

Washington  was  now  hastening  to  meet  Cornwallis.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  moving  toward  the  coast  in  order  to  be  in  communica¬ 
tion  by  water  with  Clinton  in  New  York.  He  took  up  a  posi¬ 
tion  at  Yorktown,  on  the  York  River,  and  proceeded  to  (throw 
up  formidable  breastworks.  He  had  a  splendid  army,  well 
armed,  and  flushed  with  successes  in  the  Carolinas. 

Captain  Tom  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  under  the 
circumstances.  He  had  now  two  hundred  and  fifty  boys  to 
feed,  and  as  many  horses  to  provide  for.  It  was  too  large  a 
force  to  forage  on  the  patriots  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  home 
continuously,  and  yet  he  dared  not  go  near  the  main  army  of 
the  enemy,  for  fear  of  being  attacked  by  an  overwhelming 
force.  He  was  puzzling  his  brain  over  the  problem  when  Major 
Ogden  again  appeared  on  the  scene,  with  an  invitation  from 
Greene  to  co-operate  with  him  by  cutting  off  the  foraging 
parties  of  the  enemy  lower  down  the  river. 


gist.  He  understands  the  art  of  war,  and  knows  how  to  win 
battles  at  small  cost.  I  don’t  think  you  need  have  any  fears  as 
to  his  safety.” 

Myrtle  Bowles  was  with  Harry,  now  captain  of  a  company, 
when  the  order  to  march  was  given.  Tom  rode  up  to  her  side 
and  extended  his  hand  to  her,  saying: 

“I  don’t  know  when  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
again,  Miss  Bowles.” 

“Call  me  Myrtle  for  once  in  your  life,  Captain  Rives,”  she 
returned.  “We  have  known  each  other  all  our  lives.” 

“If  you  will  call  me  Tom,  as  you  have  always  done,”  he 
said,  as  he  held  her  hand  in  his. 

“Yes — you  will  let  us  hear  from  you,  will  you  not?” 

“Yes,  and  as  often  as  possible.  I  hope  you  will  try  to  give  us 
a  thought  now  and  then  in  our  absence.  ” 

“I  could  not  avoid  doing  so  if  I  would,”  she  replied,  “and 
would  not  if  I  could.” 

“I  am  sure  we  think  of  nothing  else  but  how  to  protect  our 
mothers,  sisters  and  sweethearts.” 

“Who  is  your  sweetheart?”  she  asked,  with  a  suddenness 
that  startled  him. 

“I  dare  not  tell  you,”  he  replied,  and  then  he  raised  her  hand 
to  nis  lips  and  dashed  away. 

She  sat  there  on  her  horse  gazing  after  him  like  one  in  a 
dream.  She  sighed  and  said: 

“He  is  a  brave  fellow.” 

The  command  moved  on  down  the  river  road,  and  when  the 
sun  went  down  that  day  they  encamped  within  ten  miles  of  the 
home  of  Mildred  Miller. 

Lieutenant  Owens  and  a  dozen  of  the  boys  decided  to  ride 
over  to  see  her.  They  got  there  two  hours  later,  and  found 
the  home  in  ashes. 

“This  has  been  done  by  Tories  in  revenge  for  the  warning 
she  gave  us  of  the  raid  of  Walpole’s  dragoons,”  said  the  lieu¬ 
tenant.  “I’ll  see  what  we  can  find  out  about  it,”  and  they 
rode  over  to  the  nearest  neighbor’s  house,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  to  make  inquiry. 

“We  know  nothing  except  that  the  house  was  burned  down 
at  midnight  last  night,”  said  the  old  .  woman  whom  they  saw 
there.  “We  went  over  to  help  them,  but  did  not  see  any  of  the 
family  about — nor  have  we  seen  them  since.” 

“Nor  heard  of  them?” 

“No;  we  have  not  even  heard  of  them.  We  don’t  know  that 
anyone  has.” 

Lieutenant  Owens  went  to  two  other  farmers  and  tried  to 
find  out  something  about  the  family.  But  they  knew  no  more 
than  the  old  woman  did.  But  one  of  the  boys  found  a  negro 
who  said  a  party  of  men  crossed  over  the  river  that  night, 
going  toward  the  Miller  place.  He  knew  two  of  them,  and  said 
those  two  were  kingsmen  who  lived  over  on  Wilson  Creek,  four 
miles  back  from  the  river. 

“Did  you  see  them  go  back  after  the  fire?”  the  lieutenant 
asked. 

“No,  sah.  I  was  er-gwine  ober  ter  see  my  wife  on  Marse 
Bowen’s  place.” 

“You  never  saw  any  more  of  them,  then?” 

“No,  sah.” 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  VENGEANCE. 

The  day  after  the  major  arrived  at  the  camp,  Captain  Tom 
set  his  command  in  motion.  His  mother  and  sister  were  un¬ 
easy,  but  the  major  assured  her  that  the  movement  was  as 
much  a  protection  of  her  home  as  if  they  remained  in  sight  of 
her  house  all  the  time. 

“But  they  will  meet  the  main  army  of  the  enemy  and  be 
killed,”  said  Mrs.  Rives. 

“Very  few  are  killed  in  battle  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
engaged,  madam,  said  the  major.  “Captain  Rives  is  a  strate¬ 


Owens  rode  back  to  camp,  getting  there  at  midnight,  and 
told  the  boys  what  had  happened.  Most  of  them  were  asleep 
on  the  ground,  but  those  who  heard  the  story  wore  moved  to 
tears  of  indignation. 

Tom  at  once  decided  to  send  out  one  hundred  boys  as  scouts 
to  search  everywhere  for  news  of  the  Miller  family.  He  en¬ 
camped  at  the  old  mill  near  the  Miller  place  to  wait  reports. 

All  day  long  the-  search  went  on  and  when  night  came  half 
the  scouts  were  still  out.  About  midnight  a  party  of  them 
came  in  with  Mrs.  Miller  and  her  elder  daughter,  whom  thev 
found  1} ing  tied  by  an  old  cabin  twelve  miles  away,  where 
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they  had  been  left  by  masked  men  at  daylight  the  day  before. 
The  mother  and  daughter  were  half  dead  from  starvation  and 
exposure.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  fate  of  Mildred. 

The  boys  were  in  a  rage. 

“This  will  cost  the  Tories  dear,”  said  Tom,  and  then  he 
made  a  spe.ech  to  the  boys,  telling  them  that  they  must  avenge 
the  girl  who  had  risked  her  life  for  them. 

The  mother  and  daughter  were  provided  for  at  the  nearest 
farmhouse,  and  the  next  day  Captain  Tom  sent  out  one  hitfct- 
dred  and  fifty  of  the  boys,  with  orders  to  bring  in  every  kings- 
man  living  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles,  on  both  sides  of 
the  river — particularly  those  over  on  Wilson  Creek. 

They  had  not  been  gone  two  hours  when  Mildred  came  into 
the  camp,  footsore  and  hungry — having  made  her  escape  from 
those  who  had  her  in  charge  the  night  before. 

The  boys  were  wild  in  their  joy  at  seeing  her. 

‘•They  were  going  to  kill  me,”  she  said,  “but-  a  negro  aided 
me  in  slipping  away  from  them.  There  were  thirteen  of  them, 
and  I  saw  their  faces,  for  they  did  not  wear  their  masks  after 
they  left  mother  and  sister,  as  they  never  expected  me  to  get 
away  alive.” 

She  was  so  exhausted  as  to  be  unable  to  stand  after  the  reac¬ 
tion  came,  and  had  to  be  put  to  bed  and  a  doctor  sent  for. 

When  night  came  on  again,  the  boys  had  gathered  in  thirty- 
seven  Tories.  They  were  all  taken  to  the  house  where  she 
was  placed,  and  nine  were  identified  by  her.  The  next  day  all 
were  set  to  work  at  rebuilding  the  house.  In  three  days  a 
goodly  house  was  built,  with  a  barn  and  outhouses — thirty- 
seven  men  working  hard  all  the  time.  Then  Tom,  by  vote  of 
the  boys  gave  Mrs.  Miller  five  hundred  dollars  out  of  the  treas¬ 
ury,  wittt  which  to  buy  furniture  and  stock. 
c  On  the  fourth  day  the  nine  Tories  whom  Mildred  had  iden- 
ified  were  hanged  and  buried  at  a  place  two  miles  down  the 
fiver.  The  hanging  was  done  in  the  presence  of  the  Tories  who 
iiad  been  brought  in  by  the  Liberty  Boys.  It  had  a  good  effect, 
for  not  another  house  was  burned  in  that  part  of  Virginia  dur¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  the  war. 

The  greater  part  of  a  week  was  spent  in  the  work  of  aveng¬ 
ing  Mildred’s  wrongs,  after  which  the  command  moved  on 
down  the  river.  Sco.uts  were  sent  out  in  every  direction  for 
news  of  the  enemy,  and  two  days  later  they  met  part  of  the 
Continental  army  under  Washington  and  Lafayette.  The  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  old  Continentals  received  the  scouts  with  great  cor¬ 
diality,  and  told  them  to  report  to  Captain  Rives  that  he 
should  march  to  joimthem  at  once. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  RICH  CAPTURE  OF  THE  LIBERTY  BOYS. 

No  sooner  had  Captain^Tom  heard  that  the  Liberty  Boys 
were’ wanted  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Continental  army  than 
he  gave  the  order  to  mount.  The  boys  sprang  into  the  saddle 
with  a  shout,  and  went  careering  down  the  road  like  a  whirl¬ 
wind.  They  were  eager  to  see  the  old  veterans  and  tell  them 
how  they  had  whipped  the  dragoons  out  of  their  saddles,  and 
to  hear  the  old  Continentals  tell  of  the  terrible  campaign 
against  Cornwallis  in  the  South. 

That  night,  after  a  hard  day’s  ride,  they  encamped  on  a  hill 
whence  they  could  see  the  campfires  of  the  Continental  army 
for  miles  and  miles.  Such  a  sight  they  had  never  seen  before, 
and  they  gazed  long  at  it.  Above  all,  they  were  most  anxious 
to  see  Washington,  who  had  been  making  history  for  six  long 
years,  baffling  the  best  generals  of  England,  and  sometimes 
scattering  their  armies  to  the  winds. 

“Is  Washington  there?”  scores  of  them  asked,  as  they  gazed 
at  the  innumerable  campfires. 

“He  must  be  over  there  somewhere,”  Tom  said  to  them,  “and 
to-morrow  we’ll  try  to  see  him,  and  let  him  see  us.  Major 
Ogden  has  promised  to  get  a  chance  for  us.” 


!  They  slept  well  that  night,  and  dreamed  such  things  as  they 
had  never  dreamed  before.  A  desire  to  win  glory  in  battle 
seemed  to  take  entire  possession  of  them,  and  early  the  next 
morning  they  began  to  fix  up  so  as  to  look  their  best. 

Suddenly  a  countryman  dashed  into  camp  on  horseback  and 
asked  to  see  the  “gineral.”  They  sent  him  to  Captain  Tom, 
and  to  him  he  told  of  a  foraging  party  of  redcoats,  two  hun¬ 
dred  strong,  ravaging  the  farms  over  on  the  ofher  side  of  the 
river,  getting  supplies  for  the  king’s  army. 

“Can  you  lead  us  to  them?”  Tom  asked  him. 

“I  can  lead  you  to  where  I  last  saw  them,”  was  the  reply. 

“When  did  you  last  see  them?” 

“At  daylight  this  morning.” 

“That  is  close  enough.  How  many  wagons  have  they  got?” 

“Nearly  a  hundred — a  long  string  of  ’em.” 

“We’ll  go  at  once.  Where  can  we  cross  the  river?” 

“At  the  old  ferry,  two  miles  above  here.” 

Tom  instantly  gave  the  order  to  mount,  and  the  boys,  think¬ 
ing  they  were  to  go  on  parade  before  the  commander-in-chief, 
were  in  jubilant  glee.  They  dashed  away  to  the  river.  There, 
as  they  were  being  ferried  over,  Tom  told  them  they  were  go¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  enemy  instead  of  Washington. 

“Good!  Good!”  they  cried. 

They  hurried  over  as  fast  as  the  old  flat-bottom  ferryboat 
could  take  them.  It  took  them  two  hours  to  cross,  and  then 
they  dashed  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,'  with  a  dozen 
scouts  in  advance  of  the  main  body. 

An  hour  later  they  met  several  farmers  who* were  trying  to 
get  out  of  the  way  of  the  enemy  in  order  to  save  the  fine  stock 
they  rode.  Through  them  Captain  Tom  learned  where  the 
dragoons  were,  and  then  Tom  consulted  with  them  as  to  the 
location  of  the  roads  in  that  part  of  the  country.  He  was 
trying  to  find  a  way  to  get  ahead  of  the  enemy  and  ambush 
him,  knowing  that  to  fight  any  other  way  meant  death  to  a 
number  of  the  brave  boys. 

He  got  the  desired  information  and  a  young  farmer  offered  to 
go  with  them,  and  they  were  off  at  once.  It  was  a  hard  run 
for  nine  miles.  When  they  reached  the  main  road  Tom  saw 
that  he  was  in  a  good  place  for  a  stand.  He  gave  each  of  the 
captains  instructions  as  to  firing  in  relays — one  entire  com¬ 
pany  in  a  single  volley  of  fifty  rifles  each. 

Scouts  soon  came  in  -with  reports  that  the  dragoons  were 
plundering  a  farm  five  miles  up  the  road,  loading  the  wagons 
with  everything  they  could  find  that  was  needed  in  camp  for 
man  or  beast. 

Tom  rode  forward  about  half  a  mile  to  look  at  a  piece  of 
woods  through  which  the  road  ran.  It  proved  to  be  just  what 
he  wanted,  and,  half  an  hour  later,  he  assigned  each  company 
to  its  position. 

The  enemy  soon  appeared  in  sight,  about  one  hundred  of 
them,  with  a  long  wagon  train  behind  them.  Utterly  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy  on  that  side  of  the  river, 
they  rode  forward  into  the  very  jaws  of  death.  The  first  volley 
seemed  to  mow  down  at  least  a  score,  wounding  as  many  more. 
Just  as  they  rallied  to  charge,  a  second  volley  met  them  full 
in  the  face.  That  caused  no  little  confusion,  and  the  third 
company’s  blast  sent  them  flying  back  upon  the  rear  guard  for 
assistance.  Then  Tom  ordered  the  boys  out  to  follow  them. 

The  whole  wagon  train  was  captured,  as  well  as  about  a 
score  of  prisoners,  who  surrendered  to  save  their  lives. 

Tom  had  several  boys  hurt,  but  none  seriously.  He  ordered 
the  wounded  dragoons  to  be  placed  in  the  wagons  and  the 
prisoners  under  guard,  and  at  once  marched  toward  the  ferry 
where  he  had  crossed  that  morning.  It  was  midnight  before 
all  were  across,  so  they  encamped  there  on  the  banks  of  the  * 
river  till  the  next  day.  At  sunrise  they  set  the  wagons  in  mo¬ 
tion,  and  the  long  train  moved  off  in  the  direction  of  the  main 
army.  They  were  soon  halted  by  the  Continental  pickets. 
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When  the  old  veterans  found  out  who  they  were  they  cheer¬ 
ed  as  never  before  in  their  lives,  and  the  boys  bore  themselves 
like  young  heroes — for  they  felt  like  men — no  longer  boys. 

The  news  ran  through  the  camp  like  a  prairie  fire  that  the 
little  boys  who  had  been  defending  their  homes  had  come  in 
with  a  big  supply  train  and  a  lot  of  British  dragoons  as  pris¬ 
oners.  Major  Ogden  rode  up  with  a  number  of  other  officers, 
and  greeted  Captain  Tom. 

“Where’s  General  Washington?”  sung  out  some  of  the  boys. 

“He  is  here  at  headquarters,”,  was  the  reply. 

“They  won’t  be  satisfied  till  they  see  the  commander-in- 
chief,”  said  Captain  Tom. 

“I’ll  see  when  you  can  make  a  call  on  him,”  the  major  re¬ 
marked. 

The  quartermaster  took  charge  of  the  captured  wagon  train, 
and  at  once  reported  it  to  his  superior  officer.  In  a  few  hours 
it  had  reached  headquarters.  Then  he  heard  the  whole  story 
of  the  Liberty  Boys.  He  had  heard  of  their  exploits  before, 
but  had  never  had  any  details. 

“I  wish  to  see  and  thank  those  boys,”  he  said  to  Major  Knox 
of  his  staff,  and  forthwith  the  staff  officer  conveyed  the  wish  to 
the  boys. 

The  next  day  the  boys  cleaned  up  and  prepared  to  march  by 
headquarters  and  see  the  tall  form  of  the  great  commander. 

Major  Ogden  led  them,  with  Tom  and  his  five  captains  by  his 
side.  The  commander-in-chief  sat  on  his  horse  and  saluted 
them.  The  boys  uncovered  their  heads  and  gazed  in  awe  at 
the  great  warrior.  Washington  was  so  much  astonished  at 
thei^  bearing  he  sent  one  of  his  staff  to  bring  them  back  and 
halt  them  in  front  of  him. 

They  lined  up  in  front  of  the  group  of  generals,  and  the 
young  captains  were  introduced,  to  him. 

“Soldiers,”  the  general  called  out  to  them,  “in  the  name  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  fi  thank  you  for  the  services  you 
have  rendered  your  country.  No  country  can  be  conquered 
when  the  little  boys  fight  for  it,  for  when  a  boy  will  fight  we 
may  well  expect  the  father  to  do  so  too.  You  have  astonished 
us  all  by  your  deeds,  and  we  gladly  welcome  you  into  camp. 
Your  fathers  and  elder  brothers  are  here  to  welcome  you. 
You  are  my  black  chargers— every  one  of  you,  and  it  shall  be 
my  pleasure  to  look  after  your  safety  and  comfort.” 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  BEFORE  YORKTOWN. 

The  words  of  the  commander-in-chief  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion  on  the  Liberty  Boys.  They  saw  that  he  had  recognized 
them  as  soldiers,  and  called  them  his  “Black  Chargers.” 

That  was  all  they  cared  for.  They  cheered  for  Washington 
and  the  Continental  army,  and  rode  proudly  away  to  the  place 
assigned  them  in  the  camp. 

A  day  or  two  later  a  staff  officer  came  from  headquarters  with 
orders  from  Washington  that  they  organize  a  regiment.  They 
did  so,  and  Tom  was  made  a  colonel,  Harry  a  lieutenant-col¬ 
onel,  and  Jim  Owens  major.  How  proud  the  boys  were! 

They  w(?re  neither  infantry  nor  cavalry,  and  -were  known  as 
the  Black  Chargers.  The  horses  -were  the  chargers.  In  ten  ! 
days  one  hundred  and  ten  recruits  came  in — all  on  black  horses  1 
— and  joined  them,  making  in  all  a  force  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  rifles. 

One  day,  while  the  preparations  for  the  siege  were  being 
pushed  forward,  three  young  girls  rode  into  camp  and  asked  to 
be  conducted  to  the  Liberty  Roys.f  They  were  Martha  Rives. 
Mildred  Miller,  and  Harry  Botntfs*  sister. 

They  were  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the  boys. 

Colonel  Rives  at  once  gave  up  his  tent  to  them,  and  tented 
wbh  Harry.  Their  presence  in  camp  at  once  attracted  many 
young  officers  of  the  Continental  army,  who  had  had  but  little 
of  ladies’  society  during  the  last  year.  They  paid  marked  at¬ 


tention  to  them — particularly  to  Miss  Bowles,  as  she  had  more 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  society  women  than  the  others. 
A  brilliant  young  French  officer  was  smitten  deeply,  and  paid 
her  very  lover-like  attentions.  She  was  both  flattered  and 
charmed,  for  he  was  handsome,  educated,  and  wore  a  brilliant 
uniform,  and  had  all  the  dash  of  his  race. 

But  both  Martha  and  Mildred  preferred  the  Liberty  Boys. 
Harry  Bowles  was  in  love  with  Martha,  though  neither  of  them 
knew  it  at  the  time.  Mildred  preferred  Colonel  Tom’s  society 
to  that  of  any  other  whom  she  knew. 

They  were  soon  to  have  a  very  exciting  time,  however,  for 
the  siege  began  with  a  terrific  cannonade.  It  was  the  first  the 
girls  had  ever  heard,  and  they  became  panicstricken.  The 
earth  trembled  under  the  tremendous  bombardment. 

“They  are  not  firing  in  this  direction,”  Harry  said  to  them. 
“It  is  simply  between  the  works  on  both  sides,”  and  he  led 
them  to  a  point  where  they  could  see  it. 

Suddenly  the  order  came  for  the  Liberty  Boys  to  get  into 
line,  as  it  was  feared  the  enemy  intended  to  make  a  sortie. 

“You  girls  had  better  go  back  to  camp  and  wait  for  us,”  said 
Harry  to  them. 

“I  am  going  to  stay  on  my  horse,”  replied  Mildred,  “so  as  to 
be  ready  to  get  out  of  the  way  if  necessary.” 

“Ben  will  stay  and  take  care  of  you.  He  wall  know  what 
to  do  if  danger  approaches,”  and  then  he  rode  away  to  join  the 
Black  Chargers.  They  w,ere  in  position  on  the  extreme  left  of 
the  line,  where  a  small  body  of  cavalry  had  been  placed  to 
guard  against  any  flank  movement  of  the  enemy.  \An  hour 
passed,  and  still  the  tremendous  bombardment  went  on.  Then 
the  red  masses  of  the  enemy  began  to  emerge  from  the  breast¬ 
works. 

“Oh,  they  are  coming  out  after  us!”  exclaimed  Colonel  Tom 
to  the  Black  Chargers.  “We  are  going  to  have  hot  Tvork,  boys, 
but  we  will  make  it  too  hot  for  them.  Remember,  now,  we  ar^ 
where  the  commandt%’-in-chief  can  see  us.  If  we  have  to  v 
let  us  show  what  we  can  do.  Aim  well  and  make  every  l 
count.  That  is  the  way  battles  are  won.  Obey  every  oruer, 
no  matter  what  it  may  be.” 

The  enemy  charged  all  along  the  line,  and  the  roar  of  small 
arms  was  greater  than  the  artillery  for  a  while.  ■  The  assault 
was  repulsed  and  they  fell  back.  Then  their  cavalry  made  a 
desperate  attempt  to  turn  the  left  of  the  patriot  army.  The 
patriot  cavalry,  greatly  outnumbered,' fell  back.  That  left  the 
Black  Chargers  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  charge. 

“Steady,  boys!  ”  cried  Colonel  Tom.  “Don’t  let  any  of  ’em 
get  away!  Now,  let  ’em  have  it!  ” 

The  boys  sat  on  their  horses  and  aimed  deliberately.  One 
hundred  rifles  cracked,  and  nearly  the  whole  front  line  of  dra¬ 
goons  tumbled  out  of  the  saddle.  But  those  behind  pressed  on, 
and  the  second  volley  of  one  hundred  rifles  struck' them.  The 
execution  was  horrible.  Still,  the  trained  troopers,  led  by 
brave  officers,  pressed  forward  till  the  third  volley  met  them. 
That  one  was  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  rifles,  and  the  blast 
was  too  much  for  them.  They  turned  and  fled. 

“Charge!”  yelled  Tom,  and  the  brave  boys  dashed  forward, 
firing  as  they  went.  Dragoons  tumbled  from  their  saddles  in 
every  direction.  The  whole  left  wing  of  the  Continental  army 
looked  on  in  deathless  interest.  The  Black  Chargers  pressed 
on  almost  up  to  the  breastworks  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  a  young  girl,  mounted  on  a 
superb  black  charger,  dashed  across  the  open  space  between  the 
two  armies,  her  hair  streaming  behind  her  and  joined  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Boys.  It  was  Mildred  Miller,  and  the  boys  received  her 
with  cheers.  Someone  gave  her  a  saber.  She  held  it  in  her 
hand,  above  her  head,  and  sung  out: 

“Down  with  the  king!” 

A  general  officer  from  the  Continental  army  dashed  up  to 
Tom,  crying  out: 
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“Get  away  quick,  before  they  open  on  you  from  the  breast¬ 
works.  " 

Tom  gave  the  order  to  fall  back,  and  at  the  same  moment  a 
bullet  killed  Mildred  Miller’s  horse. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A  GIKL  CAPTAIN  IN  THE  CONTINENTAL  ARMY. 

When  the  bullet  struck  him,  Mildred’s  horse  reared  and 
pawed  the  air.  Then  he  sank  down  to  the  ground,  and  she  fell 
out  of  the  saddle.  But  she  was  on  her  feet  in  a  moment,  look¬ 
ing  around,  as  if  undecided  what  to  do. 

Colonel  Tom  saw  her  and  dashed  up  to  her  side. 

“Give  me  your  hand,”  he  said,  reaching  down  to  her. 

She  reached  up  and  caught  his  hand. 

“Now*,  jump!” 

She  made  a  spring  and  landed  on  his  horse  in  front  of  him. 
He  held  her  round  the  waist  and  put  spurs  to  his  horse.  Bul¬ 
lets  were  flying  thick  about  him.  Many  of  the  boys  were  hit 
and  some  fell  to  rise  no  more.  The  dragoons  rallied  and  dash¬ 
ed  out  again,  to  avenge  their  defeat. 

“They  are  coming  again,”  he  said  to  her.  “You  should  not 
have  exposed  yourself  to  such  danger.  I  must  head  the  regi¬ 
ment.  Take  my  horse  and  get  out  of  the  way.  I’ll  get  an¬ 
other,”  and  he  dismounted  and  left  her  in  the  saddle.  In  an¬ 
other  moment  he  was  on  another  black  horse,  whose  rider  had 
fallen,  and  dashed  to  the  head  of  the  regiment. 

“They  are  coming  again,  boys?”  he  sung  out  to  them.  “Keep 
cool,  and  this  time  we  will  end  them.  Steady  now — aim  well 
— fire !  ” 

The  front  line  again  went  down,  and  confusion  reigned  in  the 
ranks  of  the  redcoats.  Tom  did  not  give  them  a  chance  to  re¬ 
cover,  but  ordered  another  volley  and  a  charge. 

Mildred  dashed  forward  with  them,  waving  her  sword  and 
cheering  the  boys  on.  Soon  she  was  in  the  very  front  line, 
and  bull.ets  came  thick  and  fast  about  her. 

“Charge,  boys!”  she  cried.  “Down  with  the  king!” 

The  boys  grew  wild  in  their  fierce  enthusiasm,  and  the  dra¬ 
goons  again  fled  in  dismay.  Again  the  general  officer  dashed 
up  and  ordered  them  back. 

“Oh,  let  us  go  over  the  works  and  whip  ’em!”  she  cried,  as 
the  general  seized  her  horse  by  the  bit  and  dashed  away  with 
her.  The  boys  followed  her.  Tom  seemed  to  be  no  longer 
their  leader.  Back  in  the  lines  they  were  surprised  at  seeing 
the  commander-in-chief  there. 

“My  Black  Chhrgers,”  said  the  general,  “you  saved  the  day. 
The  ground  out  there  is  strewn  with  the  enemy’s  dead.  I 
thank  you  in  the  name  of  the  whole  army.  Who  is  the  girl? 
Where  is  she?” 

“Oh,  I  am  limply  their  little  sweetheart!  ”  called  out  Mildred, 
in  her  sweet,  girlish  voice,  and  the  boys  yelled  and  laughed.' 

Tom  led  her  to  the  general  and  introduced  her.  He  removed 
his  hat  and  bowed  low  to  her.  She  was  too  excited  to  regard 
the  conventionalities,  and  said: 

“Your  excellency  will  pardon  me.  I  couldn’t  resist  the 
temptation.  They  are  all  my  sweethearts,  the  best  and  brav¬ 
est  boys  in  the  world!  ” 

“She  took  my  command  from  me,  your  excellency,’  laughed 
Tom.  “Let  me  have  her  shot.” 

“No  man  in  the  army  would  shoot  her,”  was  the  reply. 

“Very  true,  very  true.  I  know  that  everyone  in  my  command 
would  gladly  die  for  her.  I  would  myself.” 

“Then  I’ll  promote  her.  Miss  Miller,  you  are  a  captain  in  the 
Continental  army,  and  under  orders.  The  first  duty  of  a  sol¬ 
dier  is  to  obey  orders.” 

“Thank  you,  your  excellency.  That  means  I’ll  be  ordered  off 
the  field.  But  I’ve  won  my  spurs,  anyway,”  she  laughed. 

“Females  don’t  have  spurs,”  said  Tom,  at  which  even  the 


general  smiled,  while  she  prodded  Tom  with  the  point  of  her 
sword. 

The  commander-in-chief  then  rode  along  the  line,  and  was 
cheered  by  both  the  Continental  and  French  soldiers.  But  the 
young  girl  who  had  led  the  charge  and  had  a  horse  shot  under 
her  was  the  idol  of  the  army.  The  Liberty  Boys  crowded 
about  to  kiss  her  hand.  She  was  in  tears,  for  nearly  a  score 
of  the  brave  fellows  had  fallen.  Some  two  score  were  wounded. 

“I  must  help  nurse  them,”  she  said,  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
do  so. 

Miss  Bowles  and  Martha  joined  her  at  the  hospital. 

“Whatever  in  the  world  possessed  you  to  do  such  a  thing?” 
Miss  Bowles  asked  her. 

“I  don’t  know.  It  was  a  sudden  impulse,  and  before  I  knew 
it  I  was  right  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  with  them.” 

“I  wouldn’t  have  done  such  a  thing  for  the  world.” 

“I  would  do  it  a  dozen  times  over  to  whip  the  British.  I 
would  die  on  the  battlefield  if  it  would  free  my  country.” 

Miss  Bowles  sneered.  Woman-like,  she  was  displeased  at 
finding  herself  eclipsed  by  the  impetuous  young  girl.  Mildred ^ 
was  now  the  idol  of  the  hour.  She  saw  the  sneer  and  turned 
away  without  another  word,  and  went  about  attending  to  the 
poor  fellows  who  were  hurt. 

“Oh,  you  angel!”  said  the  boys,  as  she  administered  to  them. 
But  the  tender,  womanly  ways  of  Martha  and  Miss  Bowles  also 
won  their  hearts,  and  many  a  fervent  blessing  greeted  them. 

“Captain  Mildred  Miller!  ”  they  called  her,  and  she  responded 
to  everyone  with  a  sweet  smile. 

The  young  French  officer  who  was  so  deeply  in  love  with 
Miss  Bowles,  called  at  the  hospital  to  see  Mildred.  Miss  Bowles 
could  not  stand  that.  She  joined  him  at  once,  and  soon  led 
him  away. 

That  evening  he  proposed  marriage  to  her,  and  she  accepted 
him.  She  would  have  accepted  Tom  had  he  declared  his  love 
for  her  two  weeks  before.  But  the  handsome  Frenchman  fas¬ 
cinated  her.  \ 

Somehow  Colonel  Tom  did  not  feel  her  desertion  much.  He 
recognized  certain  streaks  of  vanity  in  her  that  did  not  attract 
him  very  much. 

A  day  or  two  later  the  bombardment  was  resumed,  and  the 
roar  of  artillery  was  incessant. 

“I  can’t  stand  this,”  said  Miss  Bowles.  “I  shall  die  of  ner¬ 
vousness  if  I  stay  here  another  day,”  and  she  insisted  on  re¬ 
turning  home.  But  Martha  and  Mildred  did  not  wish  to  go. 
They  said  it  was  their  duty  to  stay  and  help  nurse  the  wounded 
boys.  She  appealed  to  Colonel  Tom,  and  he  assured  her  he 
would  send  an  escort  with  her.  He  at  once  detailed  five  of  the 
boys  as  a  guard  of  honor  to  accompany  her  to  her  home. 
Harry  tried  in  vain  to  keep  her  in  camp.  She  had  taken  of¬ 
fense  at  something,  and  would  not  stay.  So  she  left. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  her?”  Tom  asked  Martha. 

“Indeed,  I  don’t  know,”  was  the  reply.  “She  has  been  cross 
ever  since  the  battle  the  other  day.” 

“She  hates  me,”  said  Mildred,  “and  I  don’t  know  why.  I  am 
not  conscious  of  any  offense.” 

“Why  did  your  sister  leave  us?”  he  asked  Harry  late  in  the 
day. 

“She  says  the  bombardment  made  her  nervous.  She  takes 
queer  notions  sometimes.  We  always  let  her  do  as  she  likes.” 

Harry  was  devoted  to  Martha,  and  as  soon  as  his  sister  left 
the  camp  he  spent  as  much  time  with  her  as  his  duties  would 
allow.  Tom  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  with  MildVed  at  the 
hospital.  He  found  her  full  of  tender  sympathy  for  the  wound¬ 
ed  boys,  all  of  whom  called  her  “Captain  Miller.”  She  laugh¬ 
ed  and  accepted  the  title,  saying  it  was  from  the  commander- 
in-chief,  and  therefore  could  not  be  refused,  adding: 

“But  if  I  were  a  man  I’d  soon  win  a  higher  title.” 

“But  you  couldn’t  be  our  sweetheart  then,”  they  said. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

COLONEL  TOM  BEFORE  WASHINGTON. 

Several  days  passed  and  the  bombardment  went  on.  The 
enemy  kept  up  a  vigorous  response,  and  the  ponderous  iron 
hail  plowed  the  earth,  or  tore  gaps  through  human  ranks  on 
both  sides.  / 

Cornwallis  knew  that,  placed  as  he  was,  his  ammunition 
would  soon  be  exnausted,  if  he  kept  up  the  constant  duel  with 
cannon,  unless  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  New  York  came  soon  to 
his  relief.  To  cease  firing  would  be  a  notice  to  the  patriots 
that  his  ammunition  was  used  up,  so  he  resolved  to  make  an¬ 
other  attempt  to  break  through  the  cordon  that  had  been  drawn 
around  him. 

Patriot  spies  reported  preparations  for  a  rapid  sortie,  and 
Washington  and  his  generals  at  once  prepared  to  meet  it. 
General  Knox  sent  one  of  the  staff  officers  to  inform  Colonel 
Tom  Rives  to  hold  his  Black  Chargers  in  readiness  for  any 
emergencies  that  might  arise.  Tom  told  his  officers  to  be  alert. 
The  girls  in  the  hospitals  knew  nothing  of  what  was  expected, 
and  were  in  ignorance  of  what  was  coming. 

Suddenly  the  storm  broke  loose  again.  The  enemy  came  out 
from  behind  their  breastworks  and  hurled  themselves  upon  the 
patriots  with  all  the  fury  of  desperation.  To  Tom's  horror  he 
saw  an  entire  brigade  massing  in  front  of  him,  with  a  cloud  of 
dragoons  on  their  right.  They  seemed  to  have  come  out  to 
avenge  the  defeat  of  a  few  days  before. 

How  could  his  boys  withstand  such  a  force?  , 

Quick  as  a  flash  he  resolved  to  let  the  Continentals  take  care 
of  the  British  infantry,  and  devote  himself  to  resisting  the  on¬ 
set  of  the  dragoons.  To  do  that  and  avoid  the  fire  of  the  in¬ 
fantry  he  would  have  to  make  a  dash  out  on  the  left  of  the 
Continental  line,  and  attempt  to  lop  over  the  right  of  the  en¬ 
emy.  That  would  force  the  dragoons  to  turn  and  meet  him. 

No  sooner  had  he  decided  than  he  executed  the  movement. 
The  officers  of  the  Continental  force  at  that  end  of  the  line 
were  dumfounded.  They  thought  he  was  deserting  his  post  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  leaving  the  left  wing  of  the  army  unpro¬ 
tected  from  the  charge  of  the  dragoons.  A  number  of  officers 
became  demoralized,  and  some  uttered  imprecations  upon  the 
heads  of  “those  boys.” 

But  if  they  were  astonished  the  dragoons  were  even  more  so. 
They  gazed  at  the  flying  Black  Chargers  and  wondered  why 
they  had  fled  without  firing  a  shot.  But  they  were  soon  to 
learn  what  the  sudden  movement  meant,  for  when  the  boys 
had  raced  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  line  they  suddenly  wheel¬ 
ed,  and  bore  round  toward  the  rear  of  the  dragoons  as  if  to  get 
between  them  and  their  breastworks. 

Instantly  the  dragoons  wheeled  to  confront  them,  leaving  the 
right  of  their  infantry  line  uncovered.  The  line  halted,  as  the 
officers  did  not  understand  the  movement.  The  Black  Chargers 
swept  down  on  the  dra%oons  like  an  avalanche,  halting  at  fifty 
yards  and  delivering  a  murderous  volley  that  mowed  down  the 
whole  front  line. 

Instantly  the  bugle  sounded  a  charge,  and  the  trained  troop¬ 
ers  dashed  forward,  sabers  in  hand.  But  the  second  volley 
met  them  full  in  the  face  and  staggered  them.  It  took  them 
half  a  minute  to  recover  and  start  again.  Then  the  third 
volley  came.  Half  a  hundred  riderless  horses  were  in  their 
way.  Still  they  pressed  on,  and  the  fourth  volley  stopped 
them. 

Then  the  infantry  about  faced  to  fire  at  rather  long  range, 
but  the  Continentals  charged  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  their 
attention,  when  they  had  to  wheel  and  meet  them. 

Just  then  the  bugle  sounded  a  retreat  for  the  dragoons.  If 
they  fell  back  the  Liberty  Boys  would  get  in  behind  the  in¬ 
fantry.  Just  a  minute  passed,  and  the  whole  right  wing  of  the 
enemy  fell  back,  but  in  good  order. 

Colonel  Tom  immediately  ordered  a  retreat,  too.  He  was  in 


i  a  dangerous  position.  But  in  ten  minutes  he  was  back  in  his 
original  position  again. 

General  Jones  rode  up  to  him,  and  asked: 

“Why  did  you  shift  your  position,  Colonel  Rives,  and  leave 
me  uncovered?” 

“Because  I  feared  the  result  of  the  combined  attack  of  the 
dragoons  and  infantry,  general,”  he  replied.  “I  knew  I  could 
beat  the  dragoons  by  themselves,  and  you  could  hold  your  posi¬ 
tion  against  the  infantry.” 

"Your  judgment  was  good,  but  don’t  you  know  you  had  no 
right  to  make  a  movement  without  orders  from  your  superior 
officers?” 

“I  never  gave  that  a  thought.  I  wanted  to  save  my  boy5 
from  a  slaughter,  and  did  so.  I  assumed  the  responsibility,  but 
did  not  mean  to  disobey  orders.” 

“I  don't  know  that  you  have  really  disobeyed  any  orders,  but 
only  genera,]  officers  are  permitted  to  exercise  any  discretion  in 
the  movement  of  troops  in  battle.” 

_  \ 

The  sortie  was  a  failure  for  the  enemy,  as  the  movement  of 
the  Black  Chargers  was  so  entirely  unexpected,  and  threatened 
such  dire  consequences  to  the  whole  right  wing.  The  American 
generals  were  as  much  surprised  as  the  British  were,  and  a 
desire  to  investigate  the  matter  was  universal  in  the  army. 
The  eommander-in-chief  sent  for  the  young  colonel.  Tom  was 
nervous,  for  he  feared  a  censure  from  the  great  general. 

He  saluted  the  commander-in-chief  on  entering  his  presence. 

“Colonel  Rives,”  said  the  general,  “kindly  explain  why  you 
left  your  position  in  the  line  to-day,  a)nd  began  an  independ¬ 
ent  attack  on  the  enemy.” 

“Your  excellency,  I  did  it  to  save  my  boys  from  a  dreadful 
slaughter,”  Tom  replied. 

“Indeed!  How  so?” 

“A  brigade  of  infantry  and  a  battalion  of  dragoons  were  com¬ 
ing  right  at  us.  My  boys  had  never  faced  such  odds  before, 
and  I  dreaded  the  onset.  It  flashed  through  my  mind  that  if 
we  could  deal  with  the  dragoons  alone,  we  could  whip  them,  so 
I  made  the  move  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  infantry.” 

“And  left  our  left  wing  exposed,”  said  the  general. 

“I  thought  it  was  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  that  was  ex¬ 
posed,  and  they  seemed  to  think  so,  too.” 

The  group  of  generals  smiled.  The  remark  was  true  in  every 
sense  of  the  term. 

“But  if  they  had  pressed  on,  what  would  have  been  the  re¬ 
sult?”  the  general  asked. 

“The  destruction  of  the  enemy’s  right  wing,  for,  after  the 
dragoons  retreated,  we  would  have  lopped  over  and  struck 
them  in  the  rear.”  . 

“That  was  the  object  of  your  movement?” 

“No,  your  excellency.  My  object  when  I  made  the  movement 
was  to  avoid  the  meeting  with  the  dragoons  and  infantry  at 
the  same  time.  But  had  the  infantry  not  fallen  back  I  would 
have  struck  them  in  the  rear.” 

“Your  explanation  is  entirely  satisfactory,  Colonel  Rives,” 
said  the  commander-in-chief.  “You  can  rightfully  claim  to 
have  defeated  the  whole  British  army  by  a  movement  that  all 
military  rules  condemn.” 

Tom  saluted  and  then  made  a.  low  bow  to  all  the  generals 
present.  They  all  shook  hands  with  him  in  congratulation 
over  his  success.  Many  of  the  officers  laughed  over  the  trick 
that  puzzled  the  enemy  to  such  extent  as  to  force  him  to  leave 
the  field. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

I*OVE  AND  WAR. 

Colonel  Tom  Rives  was  amazed  at  the  fame  that  followed  his 
exploit.  Wherever  ho  went  in  the  camp  the  French  and  Con¬ 
tinentals  cheered  him.  The  boys  themselves  came  in  for  no 
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little  share  of  the  glory.  But  all  the  credit  of  the  movement 
was  given  to  their  young  leader. 

"Your  brother  is  the  hero  of  the  day,"  said  Mildred  Miller 
to  Martha  in  the  hospital.  "I  am  sorry  we  did  not  get  a 
chance  to  see  him  play  that  trick  on  the  enemy.” 

\es.  It  must  have  been  a  very  great  surprise  to  them,” 
Maitha  leplied.  But  if  you  had  been  where  you  could  have 
seen  them  you  might  have  gone  into  the  fight  with  them,”  and 
she  laughed  as  she  made  the  remark. 

I  don  t  think  1 11  ever  do  such  a  foolish  thing  aagin,”  said 
Mildred.  "Oh,  here  he  comes  now!  ”  and  Tom  entered  the  hos¬ 
pital  at  that  moment,  to  pay  his  regular  visit  to  the  boys  there 
as  well  as  to  see  the  two  girls.  Martha  ran  to  him  and  kissed 
him.  Mildred  gave  her  hand  and  said: 

“I  congratulate  you  on  your  exploit.  You  boys  do  better 
when  we  girls  are  not  in  the  way.” 

,*v  ‘  lhank  you.  Had  you  been  with  us  I  think  we  would  have 

gone  over  the  breastworks  and  spiked  their  guns.” 

"And  alj  would  have  been  killed  or  captured,”  she  said.  “I 
won’t  lead  you  boys  into  danger  again,”  and  she  laughed  and 
shook  her  head. 

“There  is  less  danger  in  a  daring  move  than  a  timid  one.  It 
is  always  something  an  enemy  is  not  prepared  for.” 

“It  is  no  place  for  a  girl.  Oh,  if  I  were  a  man  so  I  could  join 
in  battling  for  our  country!  ” 

“Well,  I  am  glad  you  are  not  a  man,”  said  Tom.  “I  like  you 
better  as  a  girl.” 

“So  do  all  of  us,”  said  one  of  the  wounded  boys.  “She’s  a 
‘captain’  and  an  angel  at  the  same  time.  Martha  is  an  angel, 
too,  a  pair  of  them.” 

The  two  girls  laughed,  and  Martha  said: 

“These  boys  in  here  know  we  can’t  punish  them,  so  they  are 
always  calling  us  angels  and  sweethearts.” 

“I  don’t  blame  them.  You  are  both  good  angels.  I  can’t  call 
my  sister  my  sweetheart;  but  this  one  here  I  can,”  and  he  took 
Mildred’s  hand  in  his,  looked  her  in  the  face  and  said: 

“Sweetheart!  Sweetheart!” 

Mildred  blushed  furiously,  and  at  least  a  dozen  wounded 
boys  sung  out: 

“Sweetheart!  Sweetheart!” 

“See  here,  boys!”  said  Colonel  Tom,  “the  colonel  has  first 
choice,  you  know.  I  want  her  for  my  sweetheart,  and  every¬ 
one  of  you  must  give  up  your  claim.  If  she  won’t  have  me, 
then  you  can  have  a  show.  Mildred  Miller — Captain  Miller — 
will  you  be  my  sweetheart,  and  when  this  war  ends  be  my 
wife?”  < 

“Yes,”  she  replied,  promptly,  and  he  raised  her  hand  to  his 
lips.  N 

Martha  sprang  to  her  side  and  kissed  her,  saying: 

“Oh,  I’m  so  glad!  You’ll  be  my  own  dear  sister!” 

"Boys,  the  colonel’s  got  her!  ”  cried  one  of  the  wounded  ones. 

“No,  he  hasn’t,”  sung  out  another.  “She’s  got  him!  Oh,  the 
sly  puss!  ” 

The  boys  laughed,  and  happy  Mildred  laughed  with  them,  and 
blushed,  too  happy  to  speak  at  the  moment. 

“We  can’t  let  her  get  away  from  us,  boys,”  laughed  Tom. 

“No,  indeed!” 

Harry  came  in,  and  some  of  the  boys  told  him  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  The  young  lieutenant-colonel  went  up  to  Tom  and 
shook  hands  withh  im.  Then  he  shook  hands  with  Mildred, 

saying: 

“The  whole  regiment  would  have  stood  in  line,  and  let  you1 
pick  out  a  husband.  Not  one  would  have  declined  the  honor  of 

I  your  choice.  ” 

Ten  minutes  later  he  got  Martha  out  of  the  hospital,  and 
under  tie  ehade  of  a  big  oak,  said  to  her: 

“Martha,  T  love  you,  and  when  this  wrar  is  ended  I  want  you 

’o  be  my  wife.  Will  you?” 


“Yes,  Harry,”  she  replied,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  as  she  laid 
her  hand  in  his.  Said  he: 

“I’ve  loved  you  ever  since  the  day  you  stood  by  me  and 
loaded  my  rifle  while  fighting  the  Tories.” 

“And  it  was  then  I  began  to  love  you,”  she  confessed.  “I 
saw  how  brave  you  were,  and  how  you  seemed  ready  to  die  to 
save  us.” 

“I  would  die  to  save  you,  if  necessary,”  he  said. 

“It  is  not  necessary.  We’ll  both  live  for  each  other.  I  think 
Mildred  and  I  ought  to  go  home  now.” 

“Why?” 

“I — I — think  we  ought  to  be  with  our  mothers,”  she  replied. 

“I’ll  see  Tom  about  it.” 

Half  an  hour  later  they  met  Tom  and  Mildred,  and  soon  Mil¬ 
dred  knew  of  the  engagement.  Harry  told  Tom  about  it,  and 
the  latter  was  pleased. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “they  should  go  home,  though  the  boys  will 
miss  them.  There’s  going  to  be  a  tremendous  battle  here  soon, 
and  they  might  get  hurt.” 

“That  s  what  I  think,  too,”  assented  Harry.  “I  hardly  think 
you  could  keep  Mildred  out  of  it.” 

The  very  next  day  the  patriot  army  made  an  assault  all  along 
the  line.  The  Black  Chargers  were  on  foot,  for  the  enemy 
fought  behind  his  breastworks,  and  many  of  the  Continentals 
fell  in  front  of  them.  Four  of  the  Liberty  Boys  fell,  and 
eleven  were  hurt.  Martha  and  Mildred  refused  to  go  home  at 
once,  since  more  of  the  boys  were  hurt. 

“The  poor  fellowrs  need  us,”  they  said,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes. 

So  another  week  passed,  and  one  day  the  enemy  made  a 
desperate  sortie — a  last  desperate  effort  to  cut  their  way  out. 
It  was  the  hottest  day  they  had  made  in  the  siege.  The  dra¬ 
goons  and  the  Liberty  Boys  again  met,  and  many  on  both  sides 
fell.  Colonel  Tom’s  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  both  rolled 
in  the  dust  together. 

Tom  was  stunned  and  lay  like  one  dead.  The  dragoons  rode 
over  him.  The  British  infantry  ran  over  him,  but  both  thought 
him  dead.  He  had  fallen  so  close  to  the  enemy’s  line  that  he 
could  not  be  brought  away  except  under  a  flag  of  truce. 

Somebody  told  Martha  that  Tom  was  killed.  She  fainted 
dead  away,  the  calamity  seemed  so  great.  But  Mildred  sprang 
up  and  went  in  search  of  him.  She  ran  forward  till  she«w’as 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  enemy’s  breastworks.  The  redcoats 
looked  at  her  in  no  little  sympathy. 

Suddenly  she  found  Tom  lying  by  his  horse  just  pulling  him¬ 
self  together.  He  had  had  a  hard  fall,  and  his  head  was  yet 
spinning. 

“Tom!  Tom!  ”  she  cried,  kneeling  by  his  side  and  taking  his 
head  between  her  hands.  “Tell  me  you  are  not  dead!  Speak 
to  me!  ”  and  the  agony  of  her  voice  seemed  to  recall  him  some¬ 
what. 

“Huh!”  he  said,  looking  up  at  her  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way. 

She  looked  at  the  redcoated  Britons  on  the  breastworks,  and 
called  out: 

“Will  one  of  you  cease  to  be  an  enemy  for  a  little  while?” 

Instantly  a  stalwart  Irishman  leaped  over  the  breastworks 
and  ran  to  her. 

“What  can  I  do  for  ye,  miss?”  he  asked. 

“Bear  him  to  our  lines  and  Heaven  and  a  poor  girl  will  bless 
you,”  she  cried. 

#He  lifted  Tom  in  his  brawny  arms  and  stalked  away  toward 
the  patriot  lines  with  him.  The  patriots  cheered  him;  so  did 
the  redcoats.  She  walked  by  his  side,  holding  Tom’s  hand 
with  her  left,  and  carrying  his  cap  in  her  right  hand. 

At  the  line  two  patriot  soldiers  took  him  in  their  arms, 
while  a  score  shook  the  redcoat’s  hand.  Mildred  gave  him  her 
hand  and  said: 

“Ofi,  I  thank  you  more  than  words  can  say!  May  you  sur- 
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vive  to  reach  your  own  home  and  always  be  happy!”  and  then 
she  ran  on  after  those  who  were  bearing  Tom  to  the  hospital. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  two  patriot  soldiers  laid  down  their  guns 
and  went  back  with  the  redcoat,  as  an  escort  to  his  lines, 
cheered  by  the  soldiers  of  both  armies. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  GREAT  SURRENDER. 

When  Tom  reached  the  hospital  he  was  so  far  recovered  as  to 
know  those  about  him.  Martha  had  come  out  of  her  swoon 
and  was  bravely  facing  the  worst,  when  she  saw  him  raise  his 
head  and  look  at  her. 

She  gave  a  scream  of  joy  and  ran  to  him. 

“They  told  me  you  were  dead!”  she  cried. 

“Well,  I  thought  I  was,  but  it  was  a  mistake,”  said  he.  “I 
am  going  to  see  the  end  of  this  war.  Ah,  Captain  Miller!  ”  he 
added  as  Mildred  ran  up. 

“Oh,  you’re  worth  a  whole  regiment  of  dead  men!  ”  she  said. 

“And  you’re  worth  a  million  dead  girls,”  he  replied.  “I 
don’t  believe  I  am  even  half  dead  yet.” 

“You  are  not  going  to  be,  either,  if  I  can  help  it.  Lay  him 
here,”  and  she  showed  where  he  was  to  be  laid.  No  sooner 
had  they  laid  him  down  than  he  staggered  toliis  feet  and  said: 

“I  think  I  was  only  stunned  by  the  fall.  I’m  not  wounded.” 

A  surgeon  came  up  and  suggested  that  he  lie  down  and  be 
quiet,  saying: 

“There’s  nothing  for  you  to  do,  so  keep  quiet  and  rest.  I 
put  him  in  your  charge.  Captain  Miller.” 

“There!”  exclaimed  Mildred.  “The  surgeon  outranks  even 
the  commander-in-chief  in  the  hospital.  You  must  obey!  ”  and 
she  led  him  back  to  the  cot,  pushed  him  down  on  it,  and  held 
him  there.  He  made  no  resistance,  save  to  seize  one  of  her 
hands  and  press  it  to  his  lips. 

“That’s  sweet  enough  to  heal  all  my  hurts,”  he  said. 

She  was  so  rejoiced  that  he  had  escaped  alive  she  kept  smil¬ 
ing  all  the  time.  Said  she: 

“If  I  had  not  gone  out  and  found  you  and  had  you  brought 
in,  you  would  have  died  there  within  fifty  yards  of  the  enemy’s 
line.” 

“How  did  you  get  me  away  from  there?”  he  asked,  and  she 
told  him. 

“Well,  I  hope  that  fellow  won’t  get  hurt,”  he  said. 

“That’s  what  I  said  to  him,”  she  replied.  “He  was  an  Irish¬ 
man — not  a  Briton.” 

Tom  was  too  badly  shaken  up  to  do  any  service  again  for 
several  days.  Both  Martha  and  Mildred  remained  near  to 
nurse  him.  Neither  would  think  of  going  home  as  long  as 
he  was  in  the  hospital.  Harry  had  full  command  in  his  ab¬ 
sence,  and  did  not  have  much  time  to  visit  them. 

But  one  day  Tom  got  up  and  said  he  was  all  right  again. 
He  went  out  to  see  the  boys  of  the  regiment,  and  they  made 
the  welkin  ring  with  their  shouts  of  welcome.  While  they  were 
cheering  him,  a  flag  of  truce  appeared  on  the  breastworks  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  firing  ceased.  A  white  flag  in  the  hands  of 
an  officer  appeared,  and  several  officers  of  the  Continental  army 
went  to  meet  it. 

Soon  it  was  known  that  Cornwallis  wanted  to  surrender.  In 
their  joy  the  old  Continental  soldiers  fell  on  each  other’s  necks 
and  wept. 

Some  yelled  like  lunatics,  and  others  danced  and  sang. 

When  the  news  reached  the  hospital,  the  two  girls  ran  oht, 
had  the  saddles  placed  on  their  horses,  and  mounted  them. 
They  dashed  out  to  the  line  in  front  of  the  Liberty  Boys.  Mil¬ 
dred  was  bubbling  over  with  joy.  She  cried  out  in  clear  sil¬ 
very  tones: 

“The  king  Is  beaten!  America  is  free!  Long  live  Washing¬ 
ton!" 

The  boys  responded  by  repeating  her  words.  The  cry  rolled 


along  the  line  like  a  wave.  She  dashed  away  on  her  black 
charger  and  rode  the  full  length  of  the  line,  crying  out: 

“Victory!  Victory!  Our  country  is  free!  ” 

How  the  old  soldiers  yelled!  The  Frenchmen  could  not 
understand  her  words,  but  they  knew  the  beautiful  heroine  by 
sight  and  cheered  her  at  the  top  of  their  lungs. 

When  she  returned  to  the  Liberty  Boys  her  charger  was  cov¬ 
ered  -with  foam.  She  looked  at  the  boys,  and  sung  out: 

“Sweethearts,  we  have  won!  This  is  the  end  of  the  war! 
You  can  soon  go  home  now,  to  tell  of  the  brave  deeds  of  your 
comrades  who  fell  in  battle  by  your  side!  They  did  not  die  in 
vain,  and  you  must  not  let  t^ieir  names  be  forgotten!” 

Colonel  Tom  rode  up  to  her  side,  seized  her  hand,  and  pressed 
it  to  his  lips,  at 'which  the  boys  cheered  again.  Martha  wras 
more  quiet,  yet  she  sat  on  her  horse  trembling  with  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  hour.  Harry  was  by  her  side  all  the  time,  and 
she  was  as  happy  as  Mildred  was,  only  she  was  not  so  demon¬ 
strative. 

The  next  day  the  whole  British  army  marched  out  and  laid 
down  their  arms  on  the  field.  The  Liberty  Boys  were  in  line 
where  they  could  see  them,  and  it  was  the  happiest  day  of  then 
lives.  Mildred  and  Colonel  Tom  sat  on  their  horses,  side  by 
side,  and  looked  on  as  the  redcoats  laid  down  their  muskets 
and  the  officers  gave  up  their  swords.  A  few  other  ladies,  offi¬ 
cers’  wives,  were  present,  and  their  interest  in  the  young  hero¬ 
ine  was  scarcely  less  than  in  the  great  drama  that  was  being 
enacted  on  the  field. 

When  the  full  surrender  had  been  completed  the  British  offi¬ 
cers  mingled  freely  with  those  of  the  allies.  Many  asked  the 
honor  of  an  introduction  to  the  young  heroine  whom  they  had 
so  often  seen  during  the  siege. 

One  of  them,  a  general,  said  to  her: 

“Had  you  led  an  assault  on  our  works  they  would  have  been 
carried,  for  you  are  an  inspiration  to  soldiers  on  a  battlefield.” 

“Would  your  soldiers  have  shot  me?”  she  asked. 

“Not  purposely.  For  two  weeks  you  have  been  their  theme 
as  the  beautiful  rebel.  You  haven’t  an  enemy  with  a  red  coat 
on  his  back  to-day.” 

“But  they  are  enemies  of  my  country,”  she  said. 

“They  are  loyal  to  their  king.  They  are  also  loyal  to  wo¬ 
man.  Go  among  them  and  see  how  they  will  receive  you.” 

“I  only  wish  to  see  one  of  them — the  brave  fellow  who  car¬ 
ried  our  young  colonel  back  to  our  lines.  Could  you  find  him 
for  me.” 

“He  is  private  O’Hare  of  the  Third  Regiment  in  Balfour’s 
Brigade.  Every  soldier  knew  him  after  that  incident,  and  all 
Engand  will  hear  of  it  when  he  goes  home.” 

“Will  you  all  go  home  now  and  leave  us  alone?” 

“That  is  more  than  I  can  say.  We  have  no  idea  out  here 
what  the  king  and  his  ministers  *  will  do.” 

“But  when  they  hear  of  this  surrender  they  will  see  how  im¬ 
possible  it  is  to  conquer  us.” 

The  general  smiled.  He  was  in  no  mood  to  discuss  the  issue 
with  her. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  surrender  of  Cornwallis  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  throughout 
all  the  colonies.  Bonfires  blazed  on  every  hilltop,  and  every 
church  bell  in  the  land  rang  out  the  glad  tidings. 

The  Liberty  Boys  remained  in  camp  a  fortnight  longer,  for 
it  was  feared  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  might  land  his  arnw 
somewhere  on  the  Virginia  coast.  But  as  soon  as  he  hoard  of 
the  surrender  he  hurried  back  to  New  York,  and  the  Conti¬ 
nental  army  marched  northward  to  try  conclusions  with  him 

But  the  regiment  of  Liberty  Boys  was  left  down  in  Virginia 
to  keep  the  peace  there.  Colonel  Tom  gave  the  order  to  march 
and  Mildred  rode  by  his  side,  the  idol  of  the  bov»  Martha 
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kept  by  the  side  of  Harry,  and  as  they  advanced  nearer  to 
their  homes  the  happier  they  became.  Each  night  when  they 
went  into  camp  the  boys  raised  a  tent  for  the  girls  and  placed 
a  guard  around  it. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  march,  they  encountered  a  body  of 
Tories,  who  wanted  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress, 

“Never  mind  about  that  now,”  said  Colonel  Tom.  “Just  go 
to  your  Homes  and  work  for  your  families.  The  kingsman  who 
makes  any  more  trouble  in  this  part  of  the  country  will  be 
hanged.  The  cause  of  the  king  is  dead  in  America,  and  all  the 
country  will  be  free  and  independent.” 

Two  days  later  they  reached  the  scene  of  their  earliest  opera¬ 
tions,  and  encamped  near  the  home  of  Tom’s  mother.  He 
dashed  up  to  the  house,  accompanied  by  Mildred  and  Martha. 
Mrs.  Rives  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and  ran  to  meet  them.  Martha 
sprang  to  the  ground  and  ran  into  her  arms,  while  Mildred  ran 

* 

to  her  mother  and  sister.  Then  came  Tom  for  his  greeting. 
*  How  the  proud  mother  wept  on  his  neck!  He  had  won  fame 
under  the  eyes  of  Washington  himself,  and  had  returned  safely 
to  her  once  more. 

That  evening,  by  the  blazing  hearthstone,  he  told  his  and 
Mildred’s  mother  the  story  of  the  siege  and  surrender — of 
how  Mildred  became  the  idol  of  the  allies,  and  was  named 
“Captain  in  the* Continental  Army”  by  Washington. 

Mildred  sat  quiet  and  demure,  gazing  at  him  as  he  talked. 
She  remembered  only  that  she  loved  him. 

“And,  mother,”  he  added,  when  he  had  finished  the  story, 
“she  is  going  to  be  my  wife  when  peace  is  proclaimed  through 
the  land.” 


la 


Roth  mothers  sprang  at  her  to  fold  her  to  their  hearts, 
ughed  and  said: 


She 
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“I  have  been  so  happy  ever  since  he  said  he  loved  me.  He  ia 
my  soul.  If  I  have  one  of  my  own  he  has  absorbed  it.  When 
he  dies  I  die.  There  is  but  one  life  for  both  of  us.” 

Tom  gazed  at  her  lovingly.  She  had  never  spoken  so  before. 
He  little  knew  the  intensity  of  her  love  for  him.  He  did  not 
know  that  it  was  her  love  for  him  that  led  her  into  that  ter¬ 
rible  carnage  at  Yorktown,  the  day  she  became  the  idol  of  the 
army.  The  truth  came  to  him  now,  and  he  knew  that  love 
and  patriotism  blended  strongly  in  the  soul  of  the  impetuous 
girl. 

“Will  the  war  end  at  Yorktown?”  Mrs.  Rives  asked. 

“Everyone  in  the  army  seems  to  think  so,”  he  replied.  “I 
think  the  Continental  Congress,  though,  will  try  to  push  for¬ 
ward  vigorously  in  order  to  force  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  surren¬ 
der  before  another  army  can  come  to  his  assistance.  Washing¬ 
ton  is  moving  north,  and  the  French  fleet  and  army  will  prob¬ 
ably  co-operate  with  him.  I  am  ordered  to  hold  my  regiment 
in  readiness  to  move  at  any  moment.  I  don’t  know  of  any 
British  force  ir^  Virginia  now.” 

How  proudly  she  listened  to  him  speak  of  his  regiment,  of 
orders  from  the  great  Washington,  and  of  the  situation  along 
the  James!  He  was  a  colonel  now — the  same  rank  as  that  held 
by  Colonel  Bowles,  the  aristocrat — and  he  had  won  it  by  hard 
fighting  with  none  but  boys  like  himself  to  back  him. 

“How  did  Harry  come  to  be  second  in  command?”  Mrs. 
Rives  asked. 

“By  merit  alone,  mother.  He  is  a  good  officer,  cool  and  brave 
at  all  times.  I  was  surprised  at  him.  He  has  never  made  a 
mistake.  Do  you  know  he  has  asked  Martha  to  be  his  wife 
when  the  war  ends?” 

“No!”  she  gasped. 
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Martha  blushed,  but  said  nothing,  while  her  mother  looked 
at  her  inquiringly. 

"Yes,  it  is  true,”  added  Tom,  “and  I  believe  she  has  prom¬ 
ised.  He  told  me  he  had  loved  her  ever  since  that  day  she 
stood  by  him,  here  in  this  room,  and  loaded  his  rifle  for  him 
when  the  Tories  attacked  us.” 

“Well,  well,  well!”  exclaimed  the  widow.  “Fighting  and 

making  love  at  the  same  time!  ” 

The  clatter  of  a  horse’s  hoofs  at  the  gate  caused  Tom  to  go 

to  the  door. 

It  was  Harry  Bowles.  His  face  was  pale  as  he  entered  the 
room,  and  his  eyes  flashed  as  with  the  light  of  battle. 

“Martha,”  he  said,  turning  to  Tom's  sister  after  he- had 
shaken  hands  with  the  others,  “my  father  has  returned  home 
on  leave  of  absence  from  the  army,  and  sternly  orders  me  to 
break  my  engagement  to  you.  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that 
no  power  on  earth  can  make  me  do  that.  F  01  you  I  would 
leave  all  I  hold  dear  on  earth.  Will  you  cling  to  me?” 

“Yes,”  she  replied,  going  up  to  him  and  laying  both  her 
hands  in  his.  “Even  unto  death,  Harry. 

“That  is  enough.  Nothing  but  death  shall  part  us.  By  my 
grandmother’s  will  I  come  into  possession  of  her  place  when 
of  age,  with  all  the  stock  and  slaves.  Sister  is  to  get  the  Pa- 
munky  River  farm,  so  we  shall  not  want  for  a  home  of  oui 
own.  ” 


Then  he  took  leave  of  her  and  went  back  home.  He  was  now 
nearly  nineteen,  and  a  very  manly  young  fellow  with  a  decid¬ 
edly  soldierly  bearing. 

Colonel  Bowles  was  an  aristocrat  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
and  held  all  poor  people  in  contempt.  When  he  was  told  that 
his  daughter  was  engaged  to  a  young  French  nobleman  in 
Rochambeau’s  army,  he  was  very  much  pleased,  but  was  furi¬ 
ous  on  learning  of  Harry’s  engagement  to  Martha  Rives.  In 
stern  language  he  commanded  him  to  break  it  off  at  once  on 
pain  of  his  displeasure.  Harry  very  promptly  declined  to  do  so. 

Harry  rode  down  and  let  Martha  know  about  it,  and  on  his 
return  went  out  to  sleep  in  his  tent  with  the  boys. 

The  next  day  he  did  not  go  to  the  house,  and  late  in  the 
'afternoon  his  mother  rode  out  to  see  him. 

She  told  him  to  come  home. 

“My  home  is  here  in  camp,  mother,”  he  said.  “Where  you 
live  is  father’s  home.  As  I  intend  to  marry  Martha  against 
his  wishes,  I  shall  never  sleep  under  his  roof  again.” 

“Harry,  do  you  know  that  your  father  is  not  the  man  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  such  opposition  to  his  wishes?” 

“I  have  some  of  his  temper  myself.  I  shall  not  give  up  Mar¬ 
tha  even  to  save  his  life.  Tell  him  so  from  me. 

When  she  did  so  he  was  in  a  rage. 

He  waited  till  the  next  day,  and  rode  out  to  the  camp  to  see 
Harry. 

Colonel  Tom  was  there,  but  the  old  colonel  did  not  notice 
him. 

The  soldiers  saluted  him,  as  he  wore  his  uniform. 

Harry  led  him  into  his  tent,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  old 
aristocrat  was  heard,  denouncing  the  whole  brood  of  Rives  as 
"common  cattle.” 

Colonel  Tom  heard  him,  and  his  face  paled.  When  the  col¬ 
onel  came  out  and  started  toward  his  horse,  Tom  intercepted 
him  with: 

“Colonel  Bowles,  you  have  seen  proper,  in  the  hearing  of 
my  comrades,  to  speak  insultingly  of  my  family.  As  my  rank 
equals  yours,  you  will  apologize  to  me  here  and  now,  or  fight.” 
The  colonel  gave  a  Hneering  laugh,  and  started  to  mount. 
Quick  as  a  flash  Tom  sprang  forward  and  gave  him  a  sting¬ 
ing  slap  on  the  cheek,  with  hia  open  hand. 

It  is  a  rule  in  all  armies  that  an  officer  must  resent  a  blow 
or  else  resign  his  sword. 


Colonel  Bowles  sprang  back,  livid  with  rage,  and  drew  his 
sword. 

Tom’s  flashed  in  the  air,  and  the  ringing  of  steel  against  steel 

attracted  every  boy  in  the  camp. 

It  was  but  a  moment  or  two  ere  Bowles’  weapon  was  sent 

flying  in  the  air. 

The  colonel  stood  aghast. 

He  was  at  the  mercy  of  him  whom  he  had  grossly  insulted. 
Tom  stood  and  looked  him  full  in  the  eyes  for  a  minute. 
Then  he  said: 

“I  am  waiting  for  your  apology,  sir.” 

“You  will  not  hear  it.” 

“Take  up  your  sword  again,  then,”  said  Tom. 

“I  decline  to  do  even  that.” 

“Then  take  that,  sir!”  and  Tom  spat  in  his  face. 

With  a  howl  of  rage,  he  sprang  to  where  his  sword  lay  on  thd 
ground,  seized  it  and  rushed  like  a  madman  on  the  intrepid 
young  colonel. 

The  next  moment  Tom  ran  him  through  the  left  shoulder. 
He  reeled  backward,  and  was  caught  by  the  major  of  the  regi¬ 
ment. 

He  was  in  such  a  rage  he  insisted  on  fighting  again. 
“Colonel  Bowles,  you  are  a  coward  and  a  fool!”  said  Tom. 
“You  are  a  disgrace  to  that  uniform,  and  I  shall  see  if  theie 
’  is  not  a  way  to  take  it  off  your  back.  You  owe  your  rank  to 
social  position,  not  merit.  After  five  years  you  have  won  no 


promotion.  I  have  naught  but  utter  contempt  for  you!  ”  and 
with  that  he  turned  and  walked  away,  leaving  to  Major  Owens 
the  task  of  having  the  colonel  conveyed  to  his  home  a  mile 

away. 

Colonel  Bowles  was  confined  to  his  room  for  weeks,  but  ere- 
he  got  out  again  he  found  that  the  whole  county  was  against 

him. 

Colonel  Tom  Rives  was  commended  everywhere. 

Harry  never  went  to  his  home  again  during  the  time  his 
father  was  there. 

Negotiations  for  peace  -were  going  on  all  the  time  now. 

The  Continental  Congress  made  Colonel  Rives  a  general 
on  his  twenty-first  birthday,  thus  raising  Harry  to  the  rank  of 
colonel. 

Then  came  the  peace  treaty  and  the  disbandment  of  the 
army. 

General  Rives  immediately  married  Mildred  Miller,  and  Col¬ 
onel  Harry  Bowles  married  Martha  Rives. 

The  young  French  officer  returned  to  France,  refusing  to 
marry  Genevieve  Bowles  on  account  of  the  loss  of  social  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  Bowles  family. 

She  never  married,  yet  she  had  loved  Tom  Rives  till  she  met 
the  dashing  Frenchman. 

Tom,  some  twenty  years  later,  became  Governor  of  the  State, 
and  Harry  was  sent  to  Congress. 

Both  lived  to  old  age,  and  were  always  knowm  as  The  Lib¬ 
erty  Boys. 

THE  END. 

Read  “THE  READY  REDS;  or,  THE  FIRE  BOYS  OF  FAIR¬ 
FAX,”  by  Ex-Fire  Chief  Warden,  which  wall  be  the  next  num¬ 
ber  (598)  of  “Pluck  and  Luck.” 
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THINGS  OF  INTEREST. 


A  dressmaking  establishment  in  Boston  almost  entirely  op¬ 
erated  by  electricity  has  an  electric  cutter  capable  of  cutting 
out  250  thicknesses  of  cloth  at  once,  a  button-sewing  machine 
which  puts  on  3,000  buttons  a  day,  a  buttonhole  machine  mak¬ 
ing  400  per  hour,  sleeve  sewers,  tucking  machines,  waist  and 
skirt  machines  making  1,800  to  3,500  stitches  a  minute. 

—  Work  is  actively  in  progress  on  the  construction  of  another 
mountain  railroad  across  the  Andes,  this  time  from  La  Paz, 
Bolivia,  to  Aricas,  Chili.  The  railroad,  which  is  about  33  miles 
long,  reaches  an  extreme  height  of  13,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  it  will  serve  the  important  purpose  of  giving  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Bolivia  a  port  of  exit.  Sir  John  Jackson,  of  London, 
who  has  contracted  to  build  the  road  for  $15,000,000,  on  his 
way  home  from  Chili,  by  way  of  New  York,  made  a  private 
inspection  of  the  Panama  Canal.  He  expressed  his  conviction 
that  the  work  wTould  be  completed  in  six  and  possibly  in  five 
years  from  the  present  time. 

An  effort  is  to  be  made  to  stock  the  Hudson  River  as  well 
as  other  Northern  rivers  of  the  United  States  with  sturgeon, 
a  fish  that  once  swarmed  in  their  w'aters,  but  which  has  since 
been  exterminated.  The  proposal  comes  from  Mr.  Horace  G. 
Knowles,  formerly  American  minister  to  the  Balkan  States. 
Through  Mr.  Knowles’  efforts  the  Roumanian  Government  has 
promised  a  carload  of  sturgeon  fry,  some  cans  of  young  ster¬ 
let,  and  smaller  food  fish  to  populate  our  waters.  The  first 
l  consignment  of  several  thousand  fry  will  probably  be  planted 
in  the  Delaware  River.  The  native  sturgeon  have  been  all 
'  but  exterminated  by  wastefulness. 

Paper  money — properly  guaranteed — is  now  generally  recog¬ 
nized  throughout  the  world  as  the  most  satisfactory  and  con¬ 
venient  form  of  currency.  It  is  not,  however,  as  is  very  gen¬ 
erally  supposed,  a  comparatively  modern  idea.  The  celebrated 
traveler,  Marco  Polo,  of  Venice,  was  the  first  person  to  an¬ 
nounce  in  Europe  the  existence  of  paper  money  in  China, 
under  the  Moguls.  It  was  subsequently  introduced  by  the 
Moguls  into  Persia,  where  their  notes  were  called  djaou  or 
djaw,  a  word  evidently  derived  from  the  Chinese  word  schaio, 
signifying  “a  want  of  specie.”  The  fact  of  the  Moguls  hav¬ 
ing,  in  China  and  Persia,  made  use  of  paper  money,  has  in¬ 
duced  the  belief  that  they  were  the  originators  of  it.  But 
jri  the  history  of  the  Tchinghiz-khan,  and  of  the  Mogul  dynasty 
\n  China,  published  In  the  year  1739,  the  author  speaks  of 


the  suppression  of  the  paper  money,  which  was  in  use  under 
the  dynasty  of  the  Soung,  who  reigned  in  China  previous  to 
the  Moguls;  and  he  also  mentions  a  new  species  of  notes 
which  were  substituted  for  the  old  in  the  year  1264.  The 
original  financial  speculation  of  the  Chinese  ministry,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  extraordinary  expenditures  of  the  state,  which 
were  exceeding  the  revenues,  was  in  the  year  119  B.  C.  At  this 
period  were  introducd  the  phi-pi,  or  value  in  skins.  These 
were  small  pieces  of  the  skin  of  dear,  which  were  kept  in  a 
pen,  within  the  palace  walls.  They  were  a  Chinese  square  foot 
in  size,  and  were  beautifully  ornamented  with  painting  and 
embroidery.  The  price  of  these  skins  was  fixed  at  a\  sum 
equal  to  about  $65. 


OUR  COMIC  COLUMN. 


Father — You  should  never  do  in  private  what  you  would  not 
do  in  public.  Sweet  Seventeen — How  about  my  morning  bath? 

Little  Fred— Why  is  it  that  women  are  always  complaining 
about  their  servants?  Little  Elsie — Oh,  that’s  just  to  let  peo^ 
pie  know  they  can  afford  to  have  ’em. 

He — The  major  ie  going  to  be  married  again.  She — Why, 
when  his  wife  died  he  said  that  the  light  of  his  life  had 
gone  out.  He — There’s  no  reason  why  he  shouldn’t  strike 
another  match,  is  there? 

Dealer — I  am  sure,  madam,  you  could  look  the  city  through, 
and  not  find  a  handsomer  carriage  than  this.  Mrs.  D’Avnoo — 
Oh,  it’s  handsome  enough,  but  it  looks  too  comfortable  to  be 
stylish. 

Mrs.  Spenders — I  wonder  how  you’d  like  it  if  I  ever  got 
new-womanish,  and  insisted  upon  wearing  men’s  clothes? 
Mr.  Spenders — Oh,  I  haven’t  any  fear  of  you  ever  doing  that. 
Men’s  clothes  are  never  very  expensive. 

Mr.  Stubb — Yes,  Maria,  twenty  years  is  supposed  to  elapse 
between  the  third  and  fourth  acts.  Mrs.  Stubb — Do  tell!  Then 
we  must  certainly  stay.  Mr.  Stubb — Ah,  you  are  interested 
in  the  play?  Mrs.  Stubb — Yes;  I  want  to  see  the  change  in 
the  style  of  hat  the  heroine  wears. 

\ 

A  physician  has  just  announced  his  somewhat  startling  dis¬ 
covery  that  he  has  succeeded  in  making  the  dead  heart  beat. 
If  the  doctor  would  now  discover  how  to  make  the  dead  beat 
pay,  the  business  men  of  the  country  would  fall  over  each 
other  in  an  effort  to  erect  a  suitable  monument  to  his  memory. 

“Charley,  dear,”  said  young  Mrs.  Torkins,  “I  had  a  dream 
about  a  racehorse  that  won  three  times  in  succession.”  “Great 
Scott,”  answered  her  husband,  who  has  a  touch  of  supersti¬ 
tion.  “What  was  the  name— what  did  it  look  like?”  “I’ve 
done  my  best  to  remember,  but  I  can’t.”  “That  is  the  way! 
There  never  was  a  woman  who  could  be  relied  on  to  keep  her 
head  in  business  matters!  ” 

One  of  the  old-time  conductors  on  the  Louisville  and  Nash¬ 
ville  Railroad  grew  suspicious  of  a  written  pass  presented  reg¬ 
ularly  by  one  of  his  passengers  and  t6ok  it  up.  He  carried  it 
to  the  office  of  President  Guthrie  and  said:  “A  farmer  has 
been  riding  on  this  pass  for  about  a  year.  Do  you  want  him 
to  continue  to  use^?”  President  Guthrie  put  on  his  glasses, 
looked  the  paper  over,  and  said:  “Why,  this  is  not  a  pass. 
It  is  a  receipt  I  gave  a  fellow  for  a  load  of  wood  about  a 
year  ago.” 
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THE  CHARMING  SHOPLIFTER 


By  KIT  CLYDE. 


“Well,  sir,  what  is  your  business?”  asked  Mr.  Tracy,  the  head 
of  the  well-known  drygoods  firm  uptown,  as  he  cocked  one  of 
his  eyes  over  the  edge  of  his  morning  paper  and  glanced  up 
at  me. 

“  I  am  sent  here  by  my  chief,  as  I  understand  you  are  in  need 
of  a  little  service.” 

“Ah,  yes;  I  see.  I  called  at  headquarters  yesterday  and  re¬ 
quested  the  superintendent  to  send  me  one  of  his  best  men. 
Your  name,  sir?” 

“Tom  Fox.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Fox,  I  did  not  explain  the  exact  nature  of  the 
service  yesterday  that  would  be  demanded  of  the  one  we  em¬ 
ployed.  We  are  acting  with  caution  in  the  matter.  We  want 
a  confidential  clerk  whose  duties  will  consist  mainly  in  exer¬ 
cising  an  oversight  of  the  small  army  of  clerks  in  our  employ 
and  directing  the  general  business.” 

“Then  you  want,  in  other  words,  a  manager?” 

“No,  not  exactly  that;  we  have  a  manager.  What  we  want  is 
one  who  will  watch  our  interests  without  being  confined  to  any 
particular  counter  or  floor,  and  yet  who  must  be  known  by  our 
other  employees  in  any  other  capacity  than  that  of  a  clerk.” 

“I  think  I  now  understand  you.” 

“You  are  to  serve  us  faithfully,  report  to  the  firm  what  you 
sec  is  not  right  or  suspicious.  Your  salary  will  be  satisfac¬ 
tory.  ” 

“Then  you  suspect  some  of  your  employees?” 

“My  answer  to  that  question  is — yes  and  no.  The  fact  is, 
we  have  had  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  been  robbed  of 
many  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  our  finest  goods.  Valuable 
packages  disappear  somehow,  and  the  most  vigilant  efforts 
prove  futile  to  detect  the  thief.  I  am  loath  to  believe  that  any 
one  in  our  employ  is  guilty.  For  this  reason  we  want  this 
matter  kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  You  are  to  confide  in  no  one 
but  some  member  of  the  firm.” 

The  morning  following  the  above  interview  found  me  at 
my  post.  Dressed  in  a  simple  suit  of  dark  gray,  there  was 
nothing  in  my  appearance  to  distinguish  me  from  the  scores 
of  other  clerks.  Changes  in  such  a  large  force  are  so  frequent 
that  my  presence  did  not  attract  more  than  a  momentary  no¬ 
tice.  The  fact  that  1  was  to  be  a  sort  of  general  utility  clerk  of 
course  led  to  my  being  rated  as  no  experienced  hand  in  any 
particular  department. 

Several  days  passed  by,  and  I  began  to  feel  myself  fitting  into 
my  work  with  much  more  ease  than  I  had  anticipated.  The 
house  was  doing  an  immense  spring  business,  every  floor  being 
crowded  with  the  most  fashionable  and  wealthy  people  of  the 
city  and  country.  From  noon  to  closing  hour  the  scene  resem¬ 
bled  that  of  a  popular  levee.  The  'elegant  toilets  of  the  ladies, 
with  their  variegated  styles  and  hues,  the  incoming  and  out¬ 
going  crowds,  the  rush  of  the  cash-boys,  made  up  a  daily  pic¬ 
ture  of  animated  humanity  worth  one’s  while  to  go  a  good 
distance  to  look  at. 

In  the  midst  of  such  a  rush  and  bustle  I  could  not  be  ubiqui¬ 
tous;  nevertheless,  I  kept  constantly  on  the  move,  placing 
myself  behind  the  counter  where  there  were  the  most  custom¬ 
ers  to  be  waited  on. 

One  day  I  was  busy  measuring  out  a  piece  of  silk  for  a  lady 
who  sat  just  opposite  me,  when  a  rather  tall,  handsome  and 
fashionably  dressed  lady  approached  the  counter  to  my  right 
and  asked  one  of  the  clerks  to  show  her  some  silks.  She 
seemed  to  have  in  her  hands  some  small  pieces  as  samples,  and 
appeared  desirous  to  make  comparisons  with  the  goods  shown 
her  for  a  match  suit.  This  Is  a  very  common  custom.  There 
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are  many  ladies  in  the  city  who  derive  a  large  income  by  fill¬ 
ing  small  country  orders  in  this  way. 

They  travel  from  store  to  store  in  search  of  the  very  thing 
wanted,  and  obtain  a  commission  for  their  work. 

My  attention  wras  attracted  to  this  lady,  not  from  anything 
in  her  request,  but  from  her  personal  beauty,  her  perfect  taste 
in  dress,  and  the  easy  flow  of  her  conversation.  She  was  a 
woman  that  the  least  observant  could  not  help  noticing.  I 
soon  decided  tn  my  own  mind  that  it  was  not  her  intention  tc 
purchase  any  goods,  although  she  continued  to  carefully  sen, 
tinize  some  of  the  richest  fabrics  the  store  contained.  Afte 
waiting  on  my  own  customer,  I  slipped  to  another  part  of  thl 
store,  still  maintaining  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  woman  is 
whom  I  had  become  interested;  for  what  reason  fully  there  h';- 
not  yet  been  a  mental  process  to  explain.  1 

She  soon  arose  from  the  stool,  and  had  half  turned  to  leave 
the  counter,  when  she  leaned  over  and  handed  the  clerk  a 
dainty  card.  He  seized  it  quickly,  and  thrust  it  into  his  pocket, 
and  she  moved  through  the  throng  toward  the  door,  entered 
her  carriage,  and  was  driven  away. 

“That  was  a  handsome  lady  at  your  counter  a  few  moments 
since,  Mr.  Coolbaugh,”  I  quietly  remarked  to  the  clerk,  who, 
for  the  moment,  was  disengaged. 

“Pretty  as  a  picture,  isn’t  she?” 

“One  of  your  regular  customers,  I  suppose?” 

“Yes;  she  buys  the  finest  of  our  goods,  and  a  great  deal  at 
that.  Her  income  is  large.  She’s  the  wife  of  a  China  tea 
merchant.  His  business  is  so  vast  and  extensive  that  most  of 
his  time  is  spent  in  China.  She  prefers  to  reside  in  New  York, 
and  has  a  handsome  residence  near  the  Windsor - ” 

“Do  you  know  her  name?”  I  broke  in,  in  the  most  indifferent 
manner. 

•  “Oh,  yes — it’s  Mrs.  Lilian  Hunter.” 

“Did  she  make  any  purchases  to-day?” 

“I  should  say  so.  She  left  her  order  for  several  hundreds  of- 
dollars’  worth  ot  silks  of  a  peculiar  design,  of  which  there  is 
not  a  duplicate  in  the  city — perhaps  not  in  the  country.  The 
goods  will  be  delivered  this  afternoon.” 

“Did  she  pay  for  the  goods?”  I  continued,  in  a  chatty  mood, 
as  one  clerk  with  another. 

“No;  but  she  is  good.  She  has  a  fortune  in  her  own  name. 
Besides,  Mr.  Tracy  knows  the  financial  standing  of  Mr.  Hunter, 
her  husband.” 

Frank  Coolbaugh  spoke  in  such  an  off-hand,  honest  manner 
that  no  one  could  doubt  his  statement.  He  was  the  best  silk 
salesman  in  the  city,  not  only  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  fabrics,  but  his  pleasing  address  and  persuasive  arts  in  in¬ 
ducing  his  lady  customers  to  purchase. 

This  meant  dollars  and  cents  to  his  employers,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  his  salary  was  large. 

He  was  always  prompt  and  faithful,  with  habits,  so  far  as 
known,  exceptionable. 

He  dressed  well,  lived  well  for  a  young  man,  but  then  he 
could  afford  to,  within  reasonable  limits,  on  his  comfortable 
salary.  In  all  his  business  transactions  with  the  firm— and  he 
had  bought  for  the  house  in  Europe  and  at  home— there  had 
always  been  the  most  transparent  square-dealing.  Not  a  shad¬ 
ow  of  suspicion  had  ever  tainted  his  good  name. 

It  was  with  great  hesitation  that  I  consented  to  think  for  a 
second  that  there  was  anything  wrong  with  either  Frank  or  his 
chaiming  customer;  yet  I  must  confess  that  from  the  moment 
my  eyes  fell  on  that  woman  some  unexplainable  feeling  took 
possession  of  me  that  she  belonged  to  that  largely  increasing 
class  of  confidence  women  who  are  operating  among  the  most 
aristocratic  circles  uptown.  That  might  be  true  and  Frank 
still  be  innocent  of  any  connivance  with  her.  I  resolved  to 
find  out  for  myself.  I  watched  the  preparation  of  the  goods 
for  delivery,  and  when  the  upper  route  delivery  was  ready,  a* 
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I  had  seen  that  a  large  package  marked:  “Mrs.  Lilian  Hunter, 
No.  —  44th  St,  City,”  was  placed  in  the  wagon,  I  jumped  in. 

I  told  the  driver  I  was  suffering  from  headache  by  too  close 
confinement  in  the  store;  that  a  good  ride  in  the  open  air 
would  make  me  feel  all  right,  etc. 

On  arriving  at  Forty-fourth  street  I  said  to  the  driver: 

”1  will  deliver  the  package.  You  needn’t  get  out.” 

So  I  ascended  the  steps  of  a  brown-stone  front  and  rang  the 
bell.  The  summons  was  answered  by  a  swarthy  daughter  of 
Africa. 

“Is  Mrs.  Lilian  Hunter  at  home?”  I  inquired. 

"No,  sah.  She’s  done  gone  to  de  park,  an’  hain’t  got  back 
I  yet.  Ef  yer  hab  anything  for  her  I’ll  take  it.  ” 

I  w&s  about  to  retrace  my  steps  with  the  package  in  my 
rattns,  that  I  might  have  a  pretext  to  call  some  other  time,  but 
:  it  seemed  so  foolish  in  me  that  I  delivered  it  to  the  servant,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  wagon  and  the  store. 

I  felt  disappointed.  If  I  had  been  wrong  in  my  suspicions,  it 
is  always  a  relief  to  know  it  at  once.  That  I  was  wrong,  so 
far  as  I  had  gone,  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  there  was  such  a 
family  living  at  the  number  given,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  best  class  of  residents  in  the  city. 

Still  I  could  not  rest. 

The  next  morning  I  requested  the  cashier  to  make  out  Mrs. 
Lilian  Hunter’s  bill,  and  that  I  would  go  up  and  collect  it. 

I  reached  the  house  at  an  hour  when  it  was  not  at  all  likely 
the  lady  would  have  gone  out.  On  ascending  the  steps  I  saw 
that  the  front  door  was  a  little  ajar,  and  I  knew  that  somebody 
must  be  in  the  hall.  I  did  not,  therefore,  ring.  A  lady  step¬ 
ped  toward  the  door.  I  said: 

v>»  “I  "would  like  to  see  Mrs.  Lilian  Hunter,  who,  I  believe,  re¬ 
sides  here.” 

“That  is  my  name.  What  is  your  business?” 

“Your  name!  ”  I  ejaculated,  with  doubtless  some  surprise, 
which  the  lady  appeared  to  notice. 

“Yes,  that  is  my  name.” 

“Do  you  occupy  these  premises?” 

“Certainly.  ” 

The  woman  had  more  than  passed  middle  life,  and  a  thought 
popped  into  my  head. 

“Then  it  may  be  your  daughter  whom  I  wish  to  see.” 

“I  have  no  daughter  by  that  name.” 

I  was  foiled  again. 

“Will  you  please,  sir,  state  the  nature  of  your  business?” 

“I  have  a  bill  to  collect  for  Tracy  &  Co.,  to  the  amount  of 
seventeen  hundred  dollars,  against  Mrs.  Lilian  Hunter.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  this  is  the  address,  for  I  left  the  last  package 
here  myself  yesterday.  ” 

It  was  now  the  lady’s  turn  to  be  surprised.  After  her  par¬ 
tial  recovery,  she  said: 

“  Sir,  there  must  be  some  mistake.  ” 

“Perhaps  so,”  I  replied.  “I  will  go  back  to  the  store  and  see 

about  it.”  '  \ 

I  did  not  wish  her  to  think  otherwise,  for  fear  the  alarm  she 
might  give  might  cause  the  bird  to  flutter  and  fly  away.  I 
apologized  for  the  mistake,  requested  that  she  say  nothing 
about  the  matter  till  I  saw  her  again,  particularly  not  to  speak 
of  it  to  the  colored  servant-girl. 

The  game  was  now  clear  to  my  mind.  The  servant-girl  was 
a  stool-pigeon  for  a  bold  confidence  woman  and  shoplifter. 
The  arrangement  was  to  have  the  goods  delivered  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  hour  when  the  real  Mrs.  Lilian  Hunter  was  out  in  the 
afternoon. 

But  who  was  this  woman?  That  she  was  shrewd,  bold  and 
handsome  could  not  be  gain-said;  that  she  had  been  success¬ 
ful  in  her  operations  must  be  equally  true. 

Was  Frank  Coolbaugh  an  accomplice?  Sharper  men  than 


he  had  been  deceived  and  defrauded  by  the  arts  of  a  hand¬ 
some  woman. 

For  politic  reasons  I  thought  it  not  best  to  speak  to  him 
about  it.  I  would  wait  and  see.  I  studied  Frank’s  habits, 
shadowed  him  after  business  hours. 

One  night  I  followed  him  up  one  of  the  avenues  on  the  west 
side;  he  turned  to  the  left,  and  passed  down  a  cross  street.  I 
quickened  my  pace  to  keep  up  with  him.  He  darted  up  a  flight 
of  steps,  and  was  inside  in  a  second.  Before  the  door  was 
closed  I  was  in  the  hall,  but  he  had  disappeared  through  the 
first  door  in  the  hall  into  a  front  parlor.  I  heard  a  mutual 
affectionate  greeting,  but  could  not  distinguish  the  words  used 
very  clearly.  I  knew  there  was  a  female  in  there.  Without 
further  waiting  I  resolved  upon  a  coup  d’etat.  I  knocked  at 
the  door;  there  was  a  sudden  movement  and  rustle;  th*  door 
was  opened  by  Frank  Coolbaugh. 

“Tom 'Fox!”  he  exclaimed,  starting  back;  then  recovering 
himself,  he  continued:  “How  did  you  know  that  I  live  here?  I 
must  have  forgotten  that  I  had  given  you  my  address.  Be 
seated,  Mr.  Fox,”  beckoning  with  his  hand. 

I  took  a  chair,  and  he  seated  himself  in  a  large  open  sofa- 
chair  opposite  me.  Not  to  undeceive  as  to  my  impression  that 
this  was  his  room,  we  engaged  for  a  few  moments  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  but  it  was  evident  that  he  would  have  been  more  comfort¬ 
able  if  I  was  absent.  The  room  was  luxuriously  furnished — the 
richest,  costliest  that  money  could  purchase.  There  was  an  air 
of  refinement  and  ease  that  showed  that  some  person  of  re¬ 
fined  tastes  and  accomplishments  lived  there. 

But  the  mystery  was  what  had  become  of  the  female  whose 
voice  I  had  certainly  heard? 

I  glanced  about  the  room  in  a  nonchalant  manner,  without 
any  interruption  in  the  chat,  till  I  saw  that  Frank  wyas  begin¬ 
ning  to  recover  his  accustomed  self-possession. 

But  my  presence  was  unbearable  to  him.  At  last,  changing 
the  run  of  talk,  I  said: 

“Frank,  have  you  seen  Mrs.  Lilian  Hunter  lately?” 

“No;  she  has  not  been  in  the  store  for  some  days,”  at  length 
he  replied. 

“I  saw  her  the  other  day.  I  went  up  to  Forty-fourth  street 
to  collect  a.  bill,  and  she  appeared  at  the  door.” 

If  a  thunderbolt  from  the  sky  had  suddenly  entered  the  room, 
the  electric  shock  could  scarcely  have  started  him  from  his 
seat  more  quickly  than  this  announcement. 

“Yes,”  I  continued,  “I  sawr  the  real  Mrs.  Lilian  Hunter,  and 
the  one  so  handsome,  so  fascinating,  who  bought  goods  of  you, 
was  a  confidence  woman - ” 

“Tom  Fox,  you  lie!”  he  fairly  hissed  through  his  teeth,  ap¬ 
proaching  me  in  an  excited  manner,  as  if  to  use  violence. 

“Keep  cool,  Frank.  Yes,  and  that  w'oman  is  in  this  house — ” 
“Again  I  say  you  lie!  ” 

As  the  truth  of  the  situation  began  to  flash  through  his  brain, 

I  stepped  to  the  rear  of  the  room,  and  while  attempting  to  draw 
aside  some  heavy  damask  curtains,  I  pulled  with  such  vigor 
that  the  roller  gave  way,  and  it  fell  with  the  curtains  to  the 
floor,  revealing  the  figure  of  a  female  who  stood  there  pale  and 
trembling,  and  her  eyes  cast  upon  the  floor. 

Poor  Frank,  amazed,  and  now  conscious  of  his  position,  fell 
back  into  his  chair. 

I  now  knew  that  the  woman  was  the  notorious  Flora  Pearl, 
the  confidence  woman,  whom  many  New  Yorkers  have  reason 
to  remember.  I  arrested  her  on  the  spot.  Frank  Coolbaugh 
was  subsequently  put  under  arrest,  but  as  it  was  shown  that 
he  had  been  simply  entrapped,  his  sentence  was  light. 

-  The  woman  is  still  serving  out  her  time,  at  the  expiration  of 
which,  Time  will  have  written  such  lines  upon  the  face  of  the 
once  famous  beauty  that  she  will  never  again  play  the  game  of 
“Walk  into  my  parlor,  says  the  spider  to  the  fly.” 
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No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing  t 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 


MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER. — Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  ^Eolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN. — Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  Its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 


LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  young  and  old. 

No  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  HOW  ’1 0  WRITE  LETTERS. — A  wonderful  little 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  vour  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and,  iu  fact,  everybody  and  any¬ 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  every  vouiig 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY— Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject; 
also  rules  fer  punctuation  and  composition,  with  specimen  letter*. 


„  THE  STAGE. 

nnnrr41rT?^  B0YS  0F-NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
BO^?*  Containing  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 

Sis 'Sm tteebiokN°  amateur  miUStKlS  i£  COmplete  witbout 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.- 
Con taming  a  vaned  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
and  Irish.  Also  end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse- 
ment  and  amateur  shows.  c 

AND  JOk?HOOKOYhi^Itv,I>TEW  Y0R,K  MINSTREL  GDIDE 
«‘“?0nfethlns  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or 
gamzmg  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe.  instructions  tor  or- 

OON’S  JOKES.— This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor  It 
contams  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etS,  of 
Terience  Muldoon,  tne  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 

obtatn^a  ^  substa»tial  JotoTEng 

.  No.  79  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.-Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  .how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter 

|S<NoC SO^CTT?' \V?T°TPf prominent  Stage  Manager! 

No.  80.  GL  S  \V  ILLIAMS  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 

\  No.  36.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
lull  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  ^ 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
cooks.  *  ^ 

'  No."  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE.— It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 


tee^°illuVtr?t?nWc  T9.BES°MB  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four- 
■i  eood  cnpilror118’  g{ving  ^e,  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
‘  X,  rf0aHeor>  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
a;i,“? f  P°PuJar  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 

simple  and  concise  manner  possible.  « 

bites*  DEBATE.— Giving  rules  for  conducting  de* 

cAnrppo  fpl  !^  f  •  de^,a£es’  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  besfl 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 


ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 


SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  Sr9 

hi r  dk^rrhif>?e<f  by  bo?k-  .Besides  the  various  methods  of 

Sk!  ?  fr  £fnegJu ve,’  paraso1’  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con- 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  ia 

without*  onet0  everybody’  botb  old  and  You  cannot  be  happy; 

*3  tbe  ti^e  a  new  and  handsom® 
httle  book  just  issued  by  h  rank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
dances  dreSS’  and  ful1  direction3  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 

orally  known  Wltb  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen- 

:^0;.  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 

art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  or  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
lemale.  I  he  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  jn  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage.  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES.— Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  DO  IT ;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
all  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  P.EHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
in  the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

No.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 

_ Containing  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 

dialect,  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 
with  many  standard  readings 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc 
„  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 

RABBI  IS.— A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
bow  1°  cuie  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 

No .’  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  arimals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  fuli 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twentv-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  compGte  treatise  on  chemistry;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  svrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  84.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  AN  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 
Hi  land. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Seaarens.  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  offieer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become  ai 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.”  * 
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A  Weekly  Magazine  Containing  Stories  of  the  American  Revolution. 


Colored  Covers. 


32  Pages. 


Price  5  Cents 


453  The  Liberty  Boys  at  the  Great  Fire;  or,  Exciting  Times  in 

Old  New  York. 
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Colored  Covers. 


Old  and  Young  King  Brady,  Detectives 
32  Pages. 


Price  5  Cents. 
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PLUCK  AND  LUCK. 


32  PAGES  Contains  All  Sorts  of  Stories 

LATEST  ISSUES: 

532  The  Night  Riders  of  Ravenswood.  (A  Strange  Story  of  Arizona.) 

by  Allan  Arnold. 

533  Phil,  the  Boy  Fireman;  or,  Through  Flames  to  Victory.  By  Ex- 

Fire-Chief  Warden 

534  The  Boy  Slave;  or.  A  Young  New  Yorker  in  Central  America. 

By  Howard  Austin. 

535  Dunning  &  Co.:  the  Boy  Brokers.  (A  Story  of  Wall  Street.)  By 

A  Retired  Broker. 

536  Daniel  Boone's  Best  Shot :  or.  The  Perils  of  the  Kentucky 

Pioneers.  By  An  Old  Scout. 

537  Ollie,  the  Office  Boy ;  or,  The  Struggles  of  a  Toor  Waif.  By 

Allyn  Draper. 

53S  The  Two  Boy  Stowaways ;  or,  A  Strange  Voyage  on  a  Doomed 
Ship.  By  Capt.  Thus.  H.  Wilson. 

539  Columbia  :  or.  The  Young  Firemen  of  Glendale.  By  Ex-Fire- 

Chief  Warden. 

540  Paddling  on  the  Amazon  ;  or.  Three  Boy  Canoeists  in  South 

America.  By  Richard  R.  Montgomery. 

541  Happy  Jack,  the  Daring  Spy.  A  Story  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 

By  Gen'l  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

542  Nameless  Nat :  or,  A  Millionaire  in  Rags.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

543  The  Boy  Mail-Carrier  ;  or,  Government  Service  in  Minnesota.  By 

An  Old  Scout. 

544  The  Boy  Messenger  of  Russia ;  or,  The  Czar's  Secret  Despatch 

Bearer.  By  Allan  Arnold. 

545  Monte  Cristo.  Jr.  ;  or.  The  Diamonds  of  the  Borgias.  By  Howard 

Austin. 

54G  The  Boy  Privateer  Captain ;  or,  Lost  on  a  Nameless  Sea.  By 
Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

547  The  Boys  in  Blue;  or,  The  Football  Champions  of  Cherryville. 

By  Allan  Arnold. 

548  Fi  om  Bootblack  to  Broker  ;  or,  The  Luck  of  a  Wall  Street  Boy. 

By  a  Retired  Broker. 

549  The  Block  House  Boys:  or,  The  Young  Pioneers  of  the  Great 

Lakes.  By  An  Old  Scout. 

550  4 'he  White  Boy  Slaves:  or,  The  Student  Exiles  of  Siberia.  By 

Richard  R.  Montgomery. 

A  Coral  Prison;  or.  The  Two  Boy  Hermits  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

552  Dick  "I  will !” ;  or,  The  Plucky  Fight  of  a  Boy  Orphan.  By 
Allyn  Draper. 

Om  Larry  of  the  Lantern  ;  or,  The  Smugglers  of  the  Irish  Coast.  By 
Berton  Rertrew. 

554  My  Chum  Charlie:  or.  The  Strange  Adventures  of  Two  New  York 
Boys.  By  Howard  Austin. 

3SS  The  Boyhood  Days  of  “Pawnee  Bill”  ;  or.  From  the  Schoolroom  to 
♦  he  Frontier.  By  An  Old  Scout. 

HP*  The  Young  Deserters:  or,  The  Mystery  of  Ramsey  Island.  By 
Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

357  !  he  Bowery  Prince;  or,  A  Bootblack’s  Road  to  Fame.  By  How¬ 
ard  Austin. 

/nV&  Jack  Mosby,  the  Guerilla  King:  or.  Riding  and  Raiding  in  the 
Rebellion.  By  Gen'l  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 
a  Lawyer  at  17.  and  the  Fee  that  Made  His  Fortune.  By  Rich¬ 
ard  K.  Montgomery. 

fftU*  The  Houseboat  Boys :  or,  Stirring  Adventures  in  the  Northwest. 
By  Allyn  Draper. 

The  Dark  Sons  of  Ireland:  or,  Plotting  Under  the  Shannon 
Water.  By  Allan  Arnold. 

562  Young  Karl  Kruger-:  or.  The  Richest  Boy  in  the  Transvaal.  By 
Berton  Bertrew. 

**  The  Phantom  Fireman  :  or.  The  Mystery  of  Mark  Howland’s  Life. 
By  Ex-Fire-Chief  Warden. 

564  Ben  Brevier ;  or,  The  Romance  of  a  lToung  Printer.  By  Allyn 

Draper 

565  The  Signal  Service  Boys :  or,  Fighting  Above  the  Clouds.  By 

Gen'l  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

566  The  Red  Privateer:  or,  The  First  to  Float  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 
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sm  The  Iron  Spirit:  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  Plains.  By  An  Old 
Scout. 

568  The  Sons  of  the  Sword  :  or.  The  Watchers  From  the  Rhine, 

By  Richard  R.  Montgomery. 

569  The  Lost  Island :  or,  A  Romance  of  a  Forgotten  World.  By 

Howard  Austin. 

ap*  The  White  Wolf  of  the  Galtees  :  or,  A  Mystery  of  the  Mountain. 
By  Allan  Arnold 

571  The  Senator's  Secretary ;  or.  The  Brightest  Boy  in  Washington 

By  Allyn  Draper. 

572  Whirlwind  Jack:  or.  Captain  Ileald's  Boy  Messenger.  By  Gen'l 

Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

ifll  The  Gypsy's  Son  ;  or.  The  Double  Life.  By  Howard  Austin. 

574  The  Transient  Island :  or,  Cast  Away  in  the  South  Sea.  By 

Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

575  The  Boys  of  Black  Bay  :  or.  The  Young  Lumber  King  of  the 

North  Woods.  By  i-ertoii  Ber  rew. 

576  The  Boy  Nihilist  :  or.  Young  America  in  Russia.  By  Allan 

Arnold. 

577  Lucky  Dick  Golden  :  or.  The  Boy  Miners  of  Placer  Creek.  By 

An  Old  Scout. 

578  Young  Patrick  Henry  ;  or.  The  Triumphs  of  a  Boy  Lawyer.  By 

Richard  It.  Montgomery. 

King  of  the  Diamond  :  or.  The  Boy  Captain  of  the  Red  Stockings. 
By  II.  K.  Shackleford. 

580  The  Smuggler's  Secret :  or.  Bob  of  Barnegat.  By  Capt.  Thos. 

H.  Wilson. 

581  Fighting  for  Liberty:  or.  The  Boy  Patriots  of  the  Revolution. 

By  Gen’l  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

♦iBS  Valentine  Vox.  Jr.  :  or.  From  the  Street  to  the  Stage.  By  Allyn 
Draper. 

583  Jack  Gentleman  :  or.  Turned  Out  of  School.  By  Richard  R.  Mont¬ 

gomery. 

584  The  Chosen  Six :  or.  The  Boy  Student  Nihilist.  By  Allan 

Arnold. 

585  The  Boy  Contractor:  or.  How  He  Built  a  Railroad.  By  Jas.  C 

Merritt. 

586  “Young  Thomas-T"  :  or.  The  Fortunes  of  a  Bell  Boy.  By  Berton 

Bertrew. 

587  From  Printer  to  President:  or.  The  Boyhood  of  a  Great  States¬ 

man.  By  II.  K.  Shackleford. 

m  Jack.  Jerry  and  Joe  :  or.  Three  Boy  Hunters  in  the  Adirondack;*. 
By  Allan  Arnold. 

589  Washington  No.  1  :  or.  The  Fire  Boys  of  Graydon.  By  Ex-Fire 

Chief  Warden. 

590  That  Boy  Bob  :  or.  The  Diamond  That  Came  by  Express.  Rv| 

Richard  R  Montgomery. 

591  The  Gun  Boat  Boys :  or.  Running  the  Batteries  of  Vicksburg. 

By  Gen'l  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

592  A  Star  at  Sixteen:  or.  The  Boy  Actor's  Triumph.  Bv  Ally; 

Draper. 

593  Wearing  His  Colors:  or.  The  Captain  of  the  Adonis  Football 

Team.  By  Howard  Austin. 

3 0*  In  Peril  of  Pontiac:  or.  The  Boys  of  the  Frontier  Fort.  Bv  An 
Old  Scout. 

595  Dick  Dudley’s  Dime,  and  How  It  Made  His  Fortune.  (A  Wall 

Street  Story. )  By  H.  K.  Shackleford. 

596  Out  With  a  School  Ship  :  or.  From  Apprentice  to  Admiral.  I;v 

Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

U87  Washington's  Black  Chargers:  or.  The  Boys  Who  Fought  fo>- 
Liberty.  By  Gen'l  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

598  The  Ready  Reds  :  or.  The  Fire  Boys  of  Fairfax.  By  Ex-Fire  Chief 
Warden. 
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